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PROGRAM COMMITTEE has asked 
speak you this meeting the sub- 
ject “Economic Conditions the Blind 
Population Improved Rehabilitation 
Services, 1959, and Projected Needs 
This Field for the Next Twenty Years.” 
This, was further explained, was 
the framework general theme, “Serv- 
ices 1939, 1959, 1979,” which appears 
the program. 

can conceive the elaboration 
area discussion into volume vol- 
umes weighing number pounds. For 
field which forever complaining hav- 
ing “no literature,” work for the blind, 
seems me, amazingly prolific with the 
written word. 

beginning, very simple way 
showing that rehabilitation services have 
improved the economic conditions blind 
people consult the estimated increase 
earnings blind people after rehabili- 
tation shown OVR Facts Brief 
for the last several fiscal years for which 
figures are available: 


1955, for 2,834 persons: $683,000 earned 
rehabilitation, $4,929,000 after rehabili- 
tation, increase 662 per cent. 

1956, for 3,122 persons: $753,725 earned 
before rehabilitation, $5,751,500 after rehabili- 
tation, increase 663 per cent. 

1957, for 3,216 persons: $775,800 earned 
before rehabilitation, $6,155,600 after rehabili- 
tation, increase 693 per cent. 


Hunt, assistant director the U.S. Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, presented 
paper the 1959 AAWB convention held 
Detroit July. 
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Impact and Potential 
Rehabilitation 


JOSEPH HUNT 


believe that rehabilitation services, in- 
cluding federal support, have contributed 
this change economic position. 

You are more sophisticated this sub- 
ject than You have your own estimates 
and interpretations, and hazard that the 
science statistics has good way 
before will catch with the intuitive 
thinking members this body. There- 
fore, would like enter evidence 
statement made your last meeting 
Dr. Gabriel Farrell, director emeritus 
the Perkins School for the Blind Water- 
town. said: 

little over month ago, attended 
the reunion the Perkins alumni and 
alumnae, meeting jointly, and min- 
gled with this large group, could not help 
comparing them with similar groups nearly 
thirty years ago. With every evidence 
poverty, many seemed worn the struggle 
world which they were class 
apart. Today’s group were alert, well- 
dressed, and confident. With joy, they told 
their jobs, their homes, their wives 
husbands and children. Except for 
occasional cane dog, nothing marked 
this group different from others.” 

Both this opinion and the figures have 
read you moment ago give great 
hope that the strenuous efforts which 
call rehabilitation have borne fruit, in- 
cluding the measures taken the federal 
government which have been contemporary 
with the period covered Dr. Farrell’s 
observation. Plainly, his statement brings 
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the fore highly complex array social 
forces affecting the situation, which 
rehabilitation one, and which not the 
least the Perkins School itself. But 
think can say with clear conscience 
that every serious effort toward what 
call rehabilitation, every honest and care- 
ful experiment directed toward the goals 
rehabilitation, every program which has 
gotten headway, has paid off money 
the pockets blind people, and should 
like say good word for money—that 
intangible which often abused. 

There doubt that our present era 
the inheritor rich harvest resources 
for blind rehabilitation, resulting from the 
zeal those who have preceded it. 
turn our attention what available 
under vocational rehabilitation for 
blind find the following: medical ex- 
aminations, surgery and medical treatment, 
hospitalization, training, occupational tools 
and equipment, initial stocks and supplies, 
vending stands, licenses, maintenance pay- 
ments during rehabilitation, and complete 
vocational diagnosis, guidance 
ment services. 

The last twenty years have seen steady 
movement thought, action, and money 
available work for the blind the di- 
rection rehabilitation. not talking 
merely about statutes alone, but the pre- 
occupations those with the power 
something help blind people. ask 
ourselves what has pervaded this trend 
and dominated it, especially what there 
has been its nature which has made 
different from other work for the blind 
other times, think may discern very 
much greater attention human function 
than the management inanimate ob- 
jects. The first quarter this century 
work for the blind saw great deal 
treasure into architecture for blind peo- 
ple, some arrestingly beautiful, and 
this was justified the assumption that 
environmental factors thus 
berated through sighted 
such way that they pervaded the con- 
sciousness blind people. have not heard 
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lately anyone giving much thought cies 
money the creation merely handsome (00 


buildings. seems that there much 


“Thi 


more attention more direct environment 


factors, especially personnel and personal 
factors. think this good, and would 


like cite few events demonstrating 


the 


creative forces work along these lines, 
The enactment Public Law 113, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, made available 
funds specifically for rehabilitating blind 
persons through state agencies with 
broader concept rehabilitation. Thus fed. 
eral funds made possible employ 
professional personnel, and from 1944 
the number blind persons rehabilitated 
increased year year follows: 


BLIND 


YEAR Persons REHABILITATED 
1939 162 
1944 988 
1945 1,497 
1949 3,166 
1958 4,007 


The year 1954 brought comprehensive 
amendments the Vocational 
tion Act which greatly broadened the base 
the public program vocational 
habilitation. This consisted of: 
creased financial participation both the 
federal and state governments; New ma- 
chinery for better cooperative 
ships; The establishment research 
and demonstration program; and The 
authorization training program 
help meet the crucial needs for more and 
better-trained personnel. The budgetary 
results were follows: 

“The federal appropriation for grants 
states has increased from $23,000,000 
1954 $47,000,000 the fiscal year 
1959. this, the amount for agencies 


for the blind rose from $2,400,000 


1954 over $5,000,000 1959. 

“The states have responded this new 
legislation increasing their investment 
vocational rehabilitation. 1954, state 
funds amounted $13,850,000; 1959, 
the total had risen over $28,000,000. 
part this growth, state funds for agen- 
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cies for the blind increased from 


“Thus, between 1954 and 1959 the total 
federal-state investment 
has increased from $36,850,000 
And this only five years. 


this, the federal-state funds for agencies 
for the blind climbed from about $3,600,- 


000 about $7,600,000. And addition 
this, estimated that agencies serv- 
ing both the sighted and the blind spent 
well over $2,000,000 the rehabilitation 
the blind. They have more than 
doubled this five-year period. 

Broadly speaking there are three ele- 
ments marshalled our reflections 
and calculations when look our pub- 
lic programs any kind. First, there are 
achievements; next, there are instruments 
achieve; and, third, there are the things 
intend do. 

the Office Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, have given some scrutiny, an- 
ticipation this meeting, all three 
these categories. But think you should 
know that this was the light staff 
work which had already been done part 
larger department-wide long-range 
planning program for ten-year period. 


Instruments Rehabilitation 


think one the most important 
responsibilities have not pre- 
occupied with things achieved but keep 
our sights set the evaluation and im- 
provement instruments which 
hope put into effect the things in- 
tend do. Our staff who work these 
matters have asked point out the 
following instruments which they regard 
important rehabilitation the blind, 
which they believe have helped bring 

Diversity employment. read you 
some figures about cash blind people’s 
pockets few minutes ago. this 
would like add the diversity employ- 
ment which may found our Depart- 
ment’s bulletin Facts Brief for 1951 
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under the professional category alone 
follows: 


Accountants and auditors............ 
Authors, editors, 
College professors and instructors...... 
County agents and farm demonstrators.. 
Engineers, electrical 
Musicians and teachers music....... 
Social and welfare workers............ 
Natural scientists 
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And anyone who cares examine other 
categories will find even greater diversity. 
would hard overstress the im- 
portance this concept diversity from 
every standpoint including the motivational 
one. 

The new look the idea the 
center for the blind. least one blind 
center the Western World was 700 
years old the year Public Law 565 was 
enacted. Yet, our hemisphere 
authorities have tended look centers 
for the blind with the utmost suspicion. 
were not Samuel Gridley Howe’s law, 
was certainly the law others that 
in-dwelling institution blind adults could 
produce any good. Nevertheless, various 
intrepid workers for the blind have ven- 
tured this ground the last twenty 
years with notable results. 

you know, OVR has supported 
score more centers various ways. 
One the most interesting milestones 
the process was OVR’s sponsorship, along 
with the American Foundation for the 
Blind, conference centers held 
New Orleans 1956. happy say 
that arrangements have been completed for 
more work along these lines. have 
heard much about the dangers in- 
stitutional living that the blind person’s 
isolation from mutual aids has been ob- 
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scured. With present-day modifications, 
think can see the center for the blind 
valuable rehabilitation instrument 
handled with imagination and 
under good direction. 

would like mention the concept 
the optical aids center. Certainly 
more important measure could achieved 
both for the totally blind and the partially 
seeing than the unscrambling their con- 
verse problems. have heard said, and 
can believe it, that there nothing quite 
responsive braille totally blind 
class. Clearly, anything any can 
give both the totally blind and 
the partially seeing those aids specially de- 
signed for their differing needs the 
greatest importance. 

The development and acceptance 
systems for teaching mobility. This 
part what might termed functional 
rehabilitation, which encompasses many 
aspects, all having with the con- 
version common skills performance 
without sight teaching 
basis distinguished from kind lore 
tradition unique with the blind and 
passed on, often verbally, from one 
another. 

Along the same line, should like 
mention the changing concept the 
workshop for the blind. know this 
large subject and one which can- 
not penetrate very deeply this occasion, 
but should like least mention the 
renewed consciousness workshop man- 
agement the workshop bridge 
employment industry well means 
evaluating the realities individ- 
ual’s life and personality controlled 
setting. 

part all the ideas have 
mentioned, but also separate entity 
with vitality its own, should like 
mention research-consciousness which 
believe one our most valuable 
instruments the present and the future. 
this connection think appropriate 
call your attention certain the 
research projects which the Office 
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Vocational Rehabilitation has given 
point out that one the least-under. much 
risk. There necessity for the thing each 
called research all the conclusion conce 
foregone. Granted that the highest kind not 
science based that rare thing called sugge 
common sense, and granted further that that 
formulate sound and meaningful 
pothesis fundamental, nevertheless, 
good reason for research. But this ours, 
ing universe, live die the will 
ness the research into which put tion 
our money. And for this reason should 
like call your attention again the 
validity our efforts behalf the 
low-visioned our optical aids program 
and the important products the projects word 
behalf the hard-of-hearing conn 
which sponsored jointly with the In- publi 
dustrial Home for the Blind Brooklyn, ends 
New York. sary 

When mention the Industrial Home for will 
the Blind, like you, think one man. 
should like turn aside moment corr 
dip OVR’s colors Peter Salmon 
who for four years sat our Nationa 
Advisory Council Rehabilitation anc 
passed projects all kinds, not merely geth 
those involving the blind. role avai 
many others, Mr. Salmon has been 
most constructive, stalwart and astute. 

think will agree with when 
tell you that neither nor 
had any joy any time 
research projects; that our major 
lem arousing the interest hav 
like yourselves the possibilities OVR hop 
resources this area. true that each cou 
project goes through rigorous examina 
tion and that there are lot papers aga 
filled out. But think our procedures 
make sense, and want make 
nest plea that you master them, whether vid 
not you have any immediate research seri 
ects. the OVR exhibit table way 
tion how the project director should 
mulate project. Please get one and read it. 
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will make this important area seem 
formidable. Your clients would have 
much gain every agency represented 
here were research-conscious that before 
meeting you gave the most intense 
ion concentration the question whether 
ind not you had proposal near fruition. This 
called suggestion quite different from the idea 
that that each agency should make point 
hy- bringing proposal each meeting. 
untested hypothesis hard come 
and for your own sakes well 
ours, hope each project that comes 
will have had the most careful considera- 
put tion from the best heads your command. 


Practical Value 
the Demonstration Programs 


this point, should like say good 
word for the concept demonstration 
blind connection with research sponsored the 
In- public. not think our responsibility 
oklyn, ends finding out something. neces- 
sary let known where the findings 
for will some good. The best example 
man. currently demonstration project 
correlating services available farmers, 
Imon the Alabama Institute for 
tiona the Blind. This project has demonstrated 
the benefits derived bringing to- 
nerely gether the services, resources, and benefits 
available farmers which may used 
been supplement services provided voca- 
rehabilitation developing farm 
hen programs which are sound, balanced and 
Through this demonstration 
are putting into practice bet- 
ways helping blind people that 
have learned through research. our 
OVR hope that similar projects throughout the 
each country will stimulated. 
Research endless subject and here 
ers again cannot penetrate very deeply, but 
dures would urge passing that should all 
give research plenty room grow, pro- 
vided gives the proper credentials 
seriousness purpose. These are 
scrip ways academic; they are sometimes that 
old-fashioned thing called character and 
certain habit thinking. research, 
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this habit thinking must include imagi- 
nation. Imagination, believe almost 
necessary rehabilitation that other 
intangible have mentioned called money. 
this which makes possible for 
think 1939, 1959, 1979—of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow—at one and the 
same time, comparing each with each and 
all the sum the three. 


Look the Future 


cannot think more fitting ap- 
proach your deliberations than this one 
which you have taken. And think 
incumbent each who speaks 
these meetings contribute something spe- 
cific your envisioning better future. 
appropriate that the OVR contribute 
something about people relation their 
work. Therefore, should like share 
with you something what our staff 
OVR would like see come pass 
the future. 

First, along the lines research. 
not 1979, then another tomorrow, 
certainly hope and expect that ophthal- 
mic research will have greatly reduced both 
the incidenec and the prevalence blind- 
ness. This within the domain our 
distinguished partner, the Institute Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness, which has 
reported sponsorship important findings 
which will lead better understanding 
glaucoma and association arthritis and 
uveitis, and has made certain treatment 
advances uveitis. There necessity 
this area take extremely broad 
view the possible relation between all 
neurological diseases and blindness. Peo- 
ple dedicated this kind research have 
very great problem interpretation 
here which think our support and 
are needed. the OVR 
exhibit table some publications the 
Institute will found. 

Meanwhile, want point out the 
rather impressive fact that grants made 
the Institute, directly concerned with 
diseases the eye, total $2,831,714 
the fiscal year 1958 total 170 re- 
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search projects—with 146 grants outside 
the Institute representing $1,764,041, and 
twenty-four research projects inside the 
stitute representing $1,067,673. 

may well expected that the growing 
consciousness the need for preventive 
medicine, associated with medical research, 
should result broad attack diseases 
the eye with yield the area pre- 
vention which can hardly anticipate. 
know should add that aware the 
increase life span may well add the 
number persons blinded geriatric 
eye diseases. But optimistic enough 
believe this will accompanied 
certain preventive measures 
know now, just have full cycle 
prevention with retrolental fibroplasia. 

anticipation the unfolding these 
events would hope that this country, 
least, shall become better organized 
with regard these responsibilities and 
that those engaged rehabilitation the 
blind may, therefore, able concen- 
trate its primary problems, namely, the 
management circumstances arising from 
loss sight. would foresee future pro- 
gram this kind shaped around research 
which investigated certain very simple 

there anything the way basic 
research (not ophthalmological) which 
should done explore whatever means 
might help people get visual sensation 
some other way than the eye: are 
there projects basic engineering research 
which have stake? 

What are the attitudes the public 
toward the blind which cause large 
amount scientific and unscientific spec- 
ulation? 

What are the attitudes the blind 
toward the seeing, concerning which 
hear comparatively little? 

What kind special tools 
struments blind people need? 

What kind people are successful 
work with the blind? 

assist with the achievement the 
goals suggested these questions, 
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envisage training program not 
the counseling blind persons. 
additional need for intensive train 
ing persons with ancillary 
skills and techniques who are work full 
time with the blind, such clinical psy 
chologists rehabilitation centers for thé 
blind, social workers vocational reha 
bilitation agencies, shop instructors and 
executive-type personnel, paramedical 
cialists, and others. would highly 
desirable such teaching program migh 
meshed with carefully designed 
search study personal requirements 
successful work with the blind. 

Very similar this, but separate and 
distinct, the need for better trainin 
specialists the ancillary professions 
which are not engaged full-time work 
for the blind, but are called upon sus- 
tain blind rehabilitation consultants and 
other capacities, the case with 
medical profession and the clergy. 

Certain intangible realities are involve 
with the physical realities 
which require planned and logical observa 
tion. the opinion our staff tha 
one science should dominate 
studies, which depend synthesis the 
products such sciences 
psychology, biostatistics and the like, kept 
balance through intelligent and sympa- 
thetic administration. 

There are doubtless many other lessons 
learned from those who have gone 
before the field work with the 
blind, and know that many you have 
taken advantage opportunities delve! 
into these matters. any case, let 
conscious that lot people have been 
working hard for long time produce 
some the opportunities now within our 
grasp. Let take care use these oppor- 
tunities the full and consider every 
possible means improving them our 
work. Especially let have the utmost 
respect for that constellation 
moving certain direction which has 
taken the name rehabilitation. For 
that constellation the hope which 1979. 
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Services the Blind 


Historical Perspective 


WHAT DONE about the blind, this 
minute minority among who when- 
ever encountered make uncom- 
fortable, make feel guilty, hostile and 
afraid? 

Services for the blind have grown from 
two distinct sources: the blind person’s need 
for help and the sighted person’s need 
help him. are seeking convergence and 
merger these parallel needs for the mu- 
tual benefit society and its blind mem- 
bers, but complete realization this ideal 
remains objective for the future. 

Through the ages, the interaction these 
two needs has crystallized two-sided at- 
titude which permeates services provided 
for and used blind people. This attitude 
has grown out the reaction blindness 
both sighted and blind persons. iso- 
late and verbalize this attitude over- 
simplify, but searching for basic con- 
tinuity, the audacious attempt made. 

“What done about the blind?” 
and “What are you going help us, 
understand our needs and problems?” 
are the two reactions, verbalized. Taking 
the sighted reaction first, expressed 
the baffling question, “What done 
about the blind?” The dynamic element 
the attitude much deeper level 
minority among whenever en- 
make feel guilty, hostile and afraid.” 

Recognition that this reaction one 


Mr. Upshaw, director social services the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind, presented this 
the 1959 AAWB convention held 
Detroit July. 
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McALLISTER UPSHAW 


the most difficult problems blindness 
may not new sometimes be- 
lieved, but gaining frank 
acceptance the problem important 
task ahead. The suggestion now offered 
that the same reaction has been and con- 
tinues active element attempts 
cope with the problems blindness 
which include this hardest them all, the 
problem the reaction itself presents. 

because the reaction blindness 
has been substantial and continuing part 
the problem and the same time has 
played controlling role the search for 
solution that used here point 
reference “placing today’s picture 
services the blind historical perspec- 
tive.” 

But first, little closer look the nature 
this reaction, its meaning and effect: 


Escape into Distortion 


One its principal characteristics the 
attempt generates the individual 
escape from altering its meaning. 
individually intolerable and socially un- 
acceptable. For example, hostility toward 
the blind unthinkable; therefore, hostil- 
ity often becomes excessive concern, 
protection and pity. 

Attempting escape the reaction results 
also imbalance emphasis, with perhaps 
too much focus the physical effects 
blindness and certainly far too little the 
emotional reaction. 

Stemming from the hostility, the eager- 
ness buy off the guilt feeling, the 
misappropriation responsibility for the 
individual, the anxious“ let for 
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you” reaction. This readily falls with 
the regressive tendency many blind peo- 
ple displace more and more responsibil- 
ity. Yet one can with much accuracy 
anticipate interpret the real needs and 
resources another. Unless blocked 
such abortive attempt, however, the profes- 
sional worker can help the individual de- 
fine and interpret his own needs and 
resources. 


Fear Difference 


Most basic all the reaction blind- 
ness the element which such potent 
factor the root most interpersonal 
problems—the feeling that and itself, 
difference something shameful—a dif- 
ference race, religion; difference 
thinking, feeling, reacting; difference 
values; the difference blindness. The 
assumption that the different must 
wrong—the fear the unknown—perhaps 
dates from the time when the stranger was 
more apt hostile than friendly; but 
how long must persist major dis- 
turbance human relationships when 
long ago ceased necessary for self- 
preservation? Whether our culture pro- 
duces individuals vulnerable and afraid 
too large question consider here. 

For whatever cause, society places 
high premium conformity. Blind peo- 
ple this society have their natural needs, 
just anyone else, and acquire prevailing 
values from the same culture and the 
same process interacting with the en- 
vironment. The need conform one 
the generally acquired values, and evolves 
from the more specific need for approval, 
acceptance, love. But along with the ac- 
quisition this need conform, the blind 
man’s daily experience—in environment 
where values, aptitudes and capacities are 
measured standards evolved and for 
the sighted—teaches that blindness 
difference which makes 
nitely more difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible. The most common means ad- 
justing the inevitable conflict are 
over-aggression and over-anxiety please 
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propitiate; aggression and appeasement, 
two sides the same coin. 

The problem blindness individual 
and can understood only through com- 
prehension the individual’s interaction 
with his environment. 

“The blind,” then, have many problems; 
but the most difficult and only element 
common all the emotional problem 
inherent and created the reaction 
blindness. For perspective, the problem 
presented five stages historical de- 
velopment, with the sixth reserved for 
hopeful look into the future. 

For this purpose, return the attitude 
reflected the question, “What 
done about the blind?” has been sug- 
gested that its dynamic meaning may 
more accurately expressed: “What can 
done reduce our discomfort, buy off 
our guilt, cope with our hostility which 
socially unacceptable and intolerable 
ourselves, escape from self-concern?” 

Noblesse Oblige: Historically, one 
the first methods handling the problem 
was ignore it, and the means used was 
the individual giving alms. Nothing was 
done about the basic problem the blind 
man. continued outcast, isolated 
from society, marked and set apart his 
difference, with outlet for his gregarious 
needs except seek out other people simi- 
larly marked and isolated. 

The Poor Law: the second stage, 
society took collective note financial 
needs the blind—together with “sturdy 
the underlying attitude was 
unchanged, the effects little modified. (And 
course, individual giving alms per- 
sists today one means coping with 
the painful reaction blindness.) 

“Let Them Eat Cake”: The uncom- 
fortable reaction remained too strong for 
assuagement such meager means. Spo- 
radically the blind were introduced the 
tea-and-cookie era, the period occasional 
charity and bounty “Mitigate their 
“Entertain them.” this period feel 
that point with too frequent scorn, and 
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this, partly least, cover fear 
that have not gone far beyond 
could wish. Regardless the unchanged 
basic attitude, there was beginning recog- 
nition that blind persons have needs 
other than for bread. Without this recog- 
nition, the fourth stage must have been 
much longer coming. 

Don’t Beg; Make Brooms: “What 
done about the blind?” The guilt, 
hostility and fear were still intolerable, the 
“pity” too great bear. “Keep them busy” 
for them” And lo! “the blind” could 
read with their fingers, could tune pianos 
and make brooms, occupations not un- 
known today. Again, not intend 
heap scorn, for this was necessary transi- 
tion. provided opportunity, however 
limited, demonstrate productive capacity. 
Without this opportunity, blind people 
might still swallowing pride, anger and 
resentment, bowing the head, simulating 
gratitude the period noblesse oblige. 

Not Substance but Shadow: Small 
but dramatic, this demonstration indi- 
vidual capacity—so dramatic, fact, 
wonder today that did not lead directly 
and once the sixth phase next dis- 
cussed; but another intermediate 
mained: enthusiastic, sometimes zealous 
manipulation the environment—manip- 
ulation the dedicated sighted friends 
“the blind.” unmitigated error? 
not believe can say so, but certainly 
diluted blessing. Yet not without good 
effects, too many and too well known 
enumerate here. first glance may 
inclined say that these many good effects 
represent the most important achievement 
this fifth period—increased opportunity 
for the individual; further and far more 
convincing demonstration the blind 
man’s capacities—but after all, this was 
just more the same, matter how grat- 
ifying. There something much more 
significant. Historically speaking, 
far more potent factor the evolvement 
services the blind. Out the struggle 
manipulate the environment has come 
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beginning recognition that basic prob- 
lem that has always been there: the prevail- 
ing, ill-defined, uncomprehended image 
blindness and the reaction rather than 
the individual the blind man remains; 
the understanding that what involved 
not only the sighted reaction this image, 
but the blind man’s well, and the inter- 
action the two. 

Change the Focus: believe this 
brings about where are 1959. 
For part, think there may still too 
prevalent feeling that the basic problem 
will eventually solved for the blind 
general manipulation the sighted en- 
vironment. Without belittling benefits thus 
gained denying that others are still 
realized, must regard them means 
end, and except such, not be- 
lieve they can modify the basic problem 
inherent the attitude, “What 
done about the blind?” More recognition, 
understanding and acceptance this prob- 
lem and more direct approach its solu- 
tion are what see, from this historical 
perspective, the imminent, logical pro- 
gression. 


The Goal: Self-understanding 


present, then, perhaps still find 
too much lingering the old concept that 
solutions are found through influ- 
encing the environment for the blind. This 
largely matter primary emphasis, and 
what seems indicated not less intensive 
focus “what the general public should 
know about blindness” but far more in- 
tensive focus what the individual should 
know about his own blindness and its mean- 
greater trend toward the concept the 
individual’s responsibility use his own 
resources cope with his own and his 
environment’s reaction his blindness; 
consider limitations blindness along with 
others within which must find his own 
way function. 

Blindness does make differences which 
cannot reasonably ignored, but the dif- 
ferences themselves are not the same for 
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twe individuals, nor they constitute 
the basic problem. The basic problem 
traced more directly the individual’s 
mode relating key figures his life 
and the generally prevailing attitude 
that differences are shameful things 
concealed denied. part, the task ahead 
help the individual define and under- 
stand his differences and accept them 
when they are part his reality, 
define his needs and comprehend 
sources meet them that can make 
his own valid choices come terms 
with himself and with his environment. 

When our work becomes thus focused, 
many present warm issues long standing 
may seen largely synthetic—for in- 
stance, the old and frequently debated ques- 
tion whether social integration 
not socially desirable, whether 
not possible; for will found that 
ready-made objective can imposed 
upon the individual. can use his re- 
sources move toward this any other 
objectives which satisfy him. Blindness 
not factor which standardizes human 
which alters 
sources basic satisfaction. 


The Answers Lie 
Beyond Specific Services 


Specific, concrete services are needed 
tools and aids; but deeper answers are not 
found more and more service. 
Such anticipation, especially when services 
are sparse and irregularly gapped, too fre- 
quently results the depressing experience 
leading the blind client with joyful 
noise through labyrinth blind alleys 
smooth, blank wall appalling frus- 
tration. Surely part the reason for this 
sad spectacle that the client has done 
nothing about his basic problem lodged 
the meaning him his blindness. When 
this so, the problem its meaning re- 
mains with him, untouched and unknown. 
still wonders, “Where from 
here?” His feeling unabated that 
does not belong and cannot alone, 
even that gains made are insubstantial, 
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without meaning, that they will slip 
away. sometimes feels thrust into 
precarious niche; now, with his need for 
relief, can blame the professional worker 
for his discomfort. And this blame not 
wholly undeserved, for the blind individual 
has not experienced his right respon. 
sible for himself. 

Nowadays readily recognize that 
the right and increasing necessity 
responsible part the process 
growth. know the frequent tendency 
blind people become fixated 
regress earlier levels dependency. One 
the things accept part sound 
rehabilitation the urgent need help 
the blind client’s relatives and friends give 
realistic respect his individual needs, one 
which hope his need for self- 
reliance. well know the process re- 
gression, the tyranny expectation 
blind person can establish over those near 
him. This reversal the healthy 
process growth, for his expectation be- 
come greater and theirs less, until 


actually observed the living figure 


vital part the professional work- 


er’s role help the client find rediscover 
his more compatible self-image that 
can make this reality. When com- 
prehends this image and his needs, 
the best possible interpreter himself. 
any event, must eventually carry this 
responsibility himself, just any other 
person must, and just with any other 
person, the quality his ability interpret 
himself will measure the degree his sat- 
When reduces his blindness 
its proper proportion his pattern 
living and relating others, can make 
responsible use concrete services 
come compensate for the physical 
tions. Certainly these are severe enough 
require the entire effort the entire 
person, but who without limitations? 

not enough warn relatives not 
move furniture without telling the blind 
member, instruct them how 
guide and seat him. They must know from 
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him what are his needs and expectations 
just they would need know 
were not blind. The professional 
primarily help the blind person find 
the real needs and limits which stem from 
and are fixed his blindness, accept 
and compensate for them within his ability 
his other needs and limits; find his 
own way convey others his under- 
standing that the limitation blindness 
not total thing. 


Blindness and the Total Person 


For our part, work within the knowl- 
edge that our clients have certain resources 
—inner and outer—to used; that they 
may adequate inadequate; that 
some instances, maximum use resources 
will insufficient achieve the ideal 
socially desirable goals, for 
viduals are severely limited that normal 


self-reliance out the question. But 
first must know that this the case 
and understand why before are more 
competent than the man the street 
play key role planning how best 
compensate for irreparable deficiencies. 

appears that some charge must 
made for blindness, but not believe 
yet know how appraise it. feel en- 
couraged the belief that have begun 
move more consciously and perceptively 
gain that knowledge through more real 
involvement the individual. The reaction 
blindness easy exploit, but think 
have learned that deeper satisfaction 
found the hard, individual 
process self-realization and self-interpre- 
tation. 

This, then, the problem the blind 
person has common with all humanity. 
His blindness only one many factors 
which fix his outer limits. 


Toward Functional 
Definition Blindness 


RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT the federal 
government makes necessary evaluate 
critically two definitions blindness. 
June 12, 1959, the Department Health, 
Education and Welfare released the press 
announcement that said part: 


Not counting military personnel civilians 
mental other long-term institutions, the 
American people had, all told, about 24,000,000 
impairments during the twelve months July 1957 
through June 1958. This was the finding 
the latest series published statistical re- 
ports issued the National Health Sur- 
vey the Public Health Service. Blindness 
—defined this report the inability read 
ordinary newsprint even with help glasses— 
was reported for estimated 960,000 people, 
rate 5.7 per 1,000 persons. addition, 
2,064,000 people were reported have visual 


Dr. Graham director the Bureau Re- 
search and Statistics the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 
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MILTON GRAHAM, Ph.D. 


impairments less severe than blindness, the rate 
being 12.3 per 1,000. The figures are de- 
rived from the continuing nationwide house- 
conducted for the Public 
Health Service the Bureau the 
Census with representative sample the 
population. The information recorded about in- 
dividuals confidential and 
totals are published. 

The new report Type, Sex 
and Age, United States, July 1957—June 1958, 
Public Health Service Publication No. 584-B9. 
Copies are for sale the Superintendent 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., twenty-five cents copy. 


This report the U.S. National Health 
which will undoubtedly receive 
wide circulation, the face seems 
contradict the definition blindness 
for Aid the Blind) the Social Secur- 


ity Act, definition that was recommended 
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the Section Ophthalmology the 
American Medical Association. Using this 
definition, and detailed method calcu- 
lation, Hurlin? arrived 
rate prevalence blindness for the total 
United States 1952 1.98 per 1,000 
population, Applying this rate the esti- 
mated population continental United 
States 1959 gives estimate about 
350,000 blind persons. 

This seemingly wide discrepancy 
fact not contradictory when the different 
purposes the two definitions are exam- 
ined, The definition recommended the 
Bureau Public Assistance economic 
definition blindness. The National Health 
Survey definition implies 
definition blindness. One concerned 
with the economic condition blind per- 
sons; deeply rooted the depression 
the 1930s and the social security philos- 
ophy meeting need. The other con- 
cerned with public health criteria and the 
very recent emphasis the total per- 
formance impaired individual.* 

Before pointing out the very important 
implications these two approaches, 
needs said that there has never been 
blind population. Hurlin said 1938: 
“The enumeration blind persons con- 
nection with population census 
satisfactory and could not relied upon 
producing dependable statistics the 
The estimates the blind 
population and their characteristics from 
1830 1930 were provided the ten- 
year census the country. the eleven 
such censuses, the census 1880 ac- 
knowledged probably the most thorough 
and accurate with respect the blind 
established the rate 
one per 1,000, generally 
1938.5 

The reasons for the gross inaccuracies 
past estimates have been frequently 
Among them the fact that certain 
segments the blind population have gen- 
erally been underestimated: the very young, 
the females under thirty, the institutional- 
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ized, those economically independent, and 
those wholly dependent relatives 
friends. These underestimations were gen- 
erally due faulty techniques data- 
collection, which was often done corre- 
spondence with persons whose names were 
provided agencies. the early 1930s, 
when there was great deal concern 
about standardizing the economic definition 


recommendations were made 


about the varying degrees blindness “to 
indicate differences which have real 
nificance determining the tasks which 
individual can 

Inevitably, with attention being directed 
toward purely medical findings, there began 
questions about the efficiency with 
which the partially sighted person used 
what vision had left. This concern with 
visual efficiency became more pronounced 
during World War when many disabled 
persons were hired war plants; their 
excellent performance gave impetus re- 
habilitation services and optical 
grams. The enactment the Barden- 
Follette Act 1943 (Public Law 113, 
Seventy-eighth Congress) established many 
new services rehabilitation and training 
and encouraged the revealing hitherto 
undisclosed portions the blind popula- 
Also, Sanders’ study 
estimated that two-thirds 
all blindness was preventable; spoke, 
too, the positive gains realized 
through vocational guidance and training, 
well the occupational and social re- 
adjustment the traumatically blind. 
was one the first plead that 
tion and rehabilitation “will net valuable 
social returns.” 

Studies ophthalmologists the ef- 
fectiveness optical aids bringing 
low vision usable visual efficiency began 
appearing the 1950s. 
and others told the great technical ad- 
vances made low-vision aids. The most 
recent study (at this writing awaiting pub- 
lication the American Journal Oph- 
thalmology) has been made Dr. Rich- 


ard Hoover Baltimore, 
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reported the 841 patients seven 
low-vision clinics, with data type 
patient, eye pathology, visual acuity, vis- 
ual need, and success increasing acuity 
with visual aids. All patients had sought 
the clinic; median length blindness was 
eight twenty years; the group was pre- 
dominantly male. Most were able travel 
without companion and listed reading 
their primary visual need. One group with 
certain eye conditions seemed more 
amenable improvement acuity, with 
average per cent the cases 
The other group average was 
per cent. For both groups the rate onset 
poor vision was over ten years. This 
suggests that earlier treatment might have 
yielded much greater returns. 

Two characteristics the population 
the Hoover report need emphasized: 
the patients sought help themselves, and 
their rate onset (more than ten years) 
probably meant that they had made some 
psychosocial adjustments their blindness. 
This latter factor has had seriously 
contended with others: “The patient’s 
motivation has been found one 
the determining factors his successful 
“Motivation intelligence 
are the paramount factors for successful 
correction,” Fonda said 
The Veterans Administration Program 
Guide Blind says: 

very great importance the case 
the partially seeing patient determine exactly 
what sees and under what conditions. This 
cannot truly portrayed opthalmological 
measurement alone. Actual experience also 
necessary with the patient action. Since all 
visual difficulties are highly traumatic, great 
deal tact and time are required doing this, 


and the individual approach the individual 
patient very great importance. 


the Pine Brook Report, published 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
1952, the term “psycho-visual efficiency” 
was used for the first time describe 
motivational factors well 
factors that make for efficient use 
residual vision. 

All these developments were within 
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the limits set the economic definition 
blindness, condition correctible 
20/200 less. The National Health 
Survey’s functional definition blindness 
has such restrictions: person func- 
tions person without normal sight 
ability read newsprint), from 
this viewpoint blind, whether not 
considers himself blind person. Hurlin, 
his 1953 study, recognized that many 
persons within the margin economic 
blindness defined would not enumer- 
ated such: 

Many persons who have such marginal defects 
not consider themselves blind and there- 
fore not come the attention the enumer- 
ator case finder any practicable procedure 
enumeration registration blind persons. 
Thus the reservation should made that the 
present estimates are presumed 
persons who are blind within the definition 
economic blindness and who recognize ef- 


fective handicap, those who are effectively 
visually handicapped this 


The U.S. National Health Survey has 
undoubtedly included its estimated fig- 
ure very large number persons who 
not recognize blindness the handicap 
that prevents them from reading news- 
paper print even with glasses. For exam- 
ple, there reason believe that the large 
number housewives (326,000) called 
blind the National Health Survey prob- 
ably need only proper optical aids. 
also likely that many them could have 
their visual acuity improved sufficiently 
read newsprint their reluctance wear 
glasses were overcome. This can fairly 
called national health problem. 

What now needs done explore 
the implications that the functional defi- 
nition blindness has for work the 
field services for blind persons. Research 
should undertaken relate the two 
definitions each other completely 
meaningful way. persons designated 
blind the functional sense could 
cated and questioned further, lay lan- 
guage, the nature their handicap 
and their appreciation it, much useful 
insight might gained. 
might well first resist ophthalmic 
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examination with its implications im- 
pairment. The immediate task appears 
devise lay language reasonably 
accurate approximation the medical 
terms used defining economic blindness. 
beginning, the work the Committee 
Central Statistics the Blind the 
mental testing. The experience ophthal- 
mologists with low-vision patients who have 


successfully increased their visual efficiency 
cially the data collected Hoover which 
needs carefully studied. 


One thing certain: the definition 


blindness which has been used the 
tional Health Survey must dealt with, 
best get with the work that will 
explain and relate our national 
health needs the field blindness. 


an 
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The Blind Adolescent 
Seeing World 


THE AREA the personal adjust- 
ment the blind, problems the blind 
adolescent have recent years received 
increased attention. The surveys Roger 
Barker and his and 
Berthold have reviewed the 
1954. Both came the 
conclusion that the results the avail- 
able studies are ambiguous and frequently 
contradictory. Since then important work 
has been going the 
Rochester under the supervision Emory 
Cowen which promises significant find- 
ings the relationship between parental 


understanding and parental attitudes, and 


adjustment visually handicapped 


adolescents. 
Most findings available research 
studies indicate that blind adolescents 


group show somewhat higher inci- 
personal and social maladjust- 


ment than seeing groups. The studies 
have concentrated either upon finding 
whether there are any differences per- 
sonality and adjustment between blind 
and seeing adolescents, upon examin- 
ing what influence parental and environ- 
mental attitudes have blind adoles- 
These attitudes may well the 
most important elements causing any 
which were found between 
blind and seeing adolescents, but there 
are also other factors which may play 
tole. This has been indicated 


“It clear that there univocal rela- 


Dr. Lowenfeld superintendent the Cali- 
School for the Blind, Berkeley. This ar- 
ticie reprinted with permission from the March 
1959 issue Exceptional Children, which the 
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tionship between optical capacity and so- 
cial behavior and personality. This does 
not mean, however, that visual impair- 
ment has only physical effects. means 
that cannot move directly from phys- 
ical data and concepts molar psycho- 
logical phenomena.” 

Raskin and reviewed the stud- 
ies current 1953 and found that they 
“reveal distinct shift toward more 
functional emphasis, that many the 
investigations are concerned with the fac- 
tors that underlie adjustment and with 
the effectiveness procedures designed 
improve the adjustment blind persons. 
Problems like ‘Are the blind less well- 
adjusted than the sighted?,’ which have 
questionable usefulness, seem giv- 
ing way issues such ‘What makes 
blind person maladjusted?’ and ‘What 
are the effective ways improving ad- 
justment?,’ which have greater signifi- 
cance both practically and theoretically.” 

The observations which will made 
here are answer the question, “What 
makes blind person and 
will relate blind adolescents specifi- 
cally. These observations are the result 
experiences with blind adolescents, 
and they will give some the reasons 
why blindness itself, sensory handi- 
cap, may contribute any differences 
found research between blind and 
seeing adolescents their self-concept, 
their adjustment, their attitudes, and their 
interrelationships. 

Adolescence time radical 
changes for the individual the physi- 
cal, emotional, and social aspects his 
life. searching for description 
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what goes normally during this phase, 
found very concise and lucid one 
reported the July 1958 issue Con- 
sumer Reports,* parts which secured 
permission quote. “Coming Age 
the U.S.” Consumer Union’s psychi- 
atric consultants have sought outline 
“pattern adolescence” follows: 


THE EARLY ADOLESCENT. Adolescence does 
not appear with suddent burst, even 
sometimes seems that way beleaguered 
parent. Between the ages nine and twelve, 
child may lose some the charm and 
tractability his childhood. begins 
gripe about accustomed routines home, 
unreasonable about rules, and general 
question seriously the authority and wis- 
dom his parents. Language and habits 
during these years become sloppy, least 
when adults are around, and the young 
adolescent shows general indifference 
the graces living. His attention span and 
concentration school work may suffer; 
day-dreams and play-acts, but reluctant 
share his fantasies with his family. The 
early adolescent war with time: 
never begins anything soon enough and re- 
fuses accept help planning; his inten- 
tions and deeds often seem dangerously far 
apart. 

Since the spurt puberty growth occurs 
earlier girls (nine twelve) than 
boys (eleven fourteen), girls around these 
ages are generally taller and sexually more 
developed than boys. This inequality has im- 
portant emotional and social repercussions 
for both sexes. Compatibility between boys 
and girls generally low ebb during 
early adolescent years. Girls are given 
secretiveness, whispering and giggles. They 
behave either tomboys “little wom- 
en,” eagerly engaged teasing and baiting 
the opposite sex. Boys enter the “gang stage” 
with intense devotion gang code. The 
this age not necessarily devoted 
delinquent pursuits, but simply reflects 
the fact that boys tend avoid girls and 
play among themselves. 

Compulsive nervous habits, such 
biting, twitching, tapping and fidgeting, may 
temporarily appear this stage. Strange 
superstitions and rites (not stepping 
cracks pavement, for instance, touching 
certain objects, counting) are quite com- 
mon. The early adolescent child shows dis- 
tinct loss self-control, inhibition and 
discrimination. tends return childish 
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playfulness and impulsiveness. normal 
development, this childishness diminishes 


the young adolescent’s life begins take 
order and direction midway the adolescent 


period (at about fifteen eighteen years), 
But few get lost the fitful beginnings 
growing up; youngster remains 
pleasure-seeking, impulsive child throughout 
the period adolescence, the possibility 
delinquency neurotic disorder threat- 
ening. 


THE MIDDLE ADOLESCENT. This period 


more clearly focused the struggle for 
adulthood. Each adolescent has find his 
own identity, his own place relation 
work, citizenship, his spiritual and 
moral commitments. His childhood depen- 
dencies and ways life have aban- 
doned, more less for good, 
severing deepest childhood bonds the 
family cannot painless and simple. Bra- 
vado, defiance, temporary estrangement from 
parents are well-known attempts “cut 
the apron strings.” 

When the adolescent turns his love needs 
away from the family, temporarily left 
with nobody but himself whom can 
turn. This isolation makes him self-centered, 
moody and hungry for group life, where 
can restore his sense belonging. Rejection 
parental dependency and love leads the 
adolescent often fantastic over-evalua- 
ation his own opinions, potentialities and 
actions. But desperately 
standing, and turns everybody 
cession find help building his own self. 

Unruly, defiant behavior during adoles- 
cence common and not necessarily serious. 
adolescent behavior, variety factors 
have taken into account. child 
fourteen, for example, comes home from 
party far later than the deadline set, his 
parents might ask themselves the following 
questions: Has always ignored parental 
wishes? Did have conform this criti- 
cal instance with the group, “one 
the gang?” throwing overboard all in- 
fringements his pleasures? Can 
trusted judge his own actions? And can 
he—if approached with tact and reasonable- 
ness—listen the other side the story, 
discussion his behavior with adult, 
order arrive compromise solution? 
Only parents give consideration com- 
plex questions such these can they 
justice the complexity adolescent’s 
action; only such insight can adolescent 
behavior become intelligible adult. 
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THE LATE ADOLESCENT. The main develop- 
ment self-confidence and control belongs 
more less late adolescence. This the 
phase final consolidation, when the per- 
sonality becomes more stable and achieves 
degree emotional calm. this time, the 
expectations for one’s self and one’s environ- 
ment have become more focused, and voca- 
tional aims and relations with the opposite 
sex show signs stability and seriousness. 

moods intense emotion, adolescence 
may embrace the highest and lowest propen- 
sities mankind; creativity and brother- 
hood stand close gangsterism and selfish- 
ness. vast panorama boundless possibili- 
ties opens the adolescent when first 
becomes fully aware the world. rushes 
ahead disregarding obstacles, yet easily 
discouraged the magnitude the strug- 
gle. These swings mood may result 
extreme show independence, apparent 
cynicism, opportunism, calloused 
emotionalism. 


Adolescence for the blind youngster 
not any different than for others, but 
due the fact that cannot see, 
confronted with some special problems. 
Four areas will discussed where the 


lack sight creates specific situations 


culture which visual experiences 
play dominant role: sex curiosity, dat- 
ing, mobility, and concern for the future. 


Sex Curiosity 


Adolescence time during which sex 
curiosity greatly increased result 
the awakening interest the opposite 
sex. The blind adolescent has far more 
difficulties this curiosity 
than his seeing peer. The seeing adoles- 
cent acquires great deal information 
about the characteristics the opposite. 
sex observations which, our culture, 
can make rather freely various 
occasions. For instance, can observe 
girls bathing suits, can look all 
kinds pictures and photos which show 
the more less nude body, and can 
whenever opportunity permits 
him gain visual access the decreas- 
ing area the body which still con- 
sidered “private.” his urge 
stronger, can resort “peeping.” 
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quote Leo “There are children 
who the length finding out when 
certain neighbors undress without pulling 
down the shades; they then place them- 
selves position, often quite uncom- 
fortable, from which they can watch 
procedures.” These more less casual 
avenues satisfying sex curiosity are 
almost completely closed the blind 
adolescent. can achieve equivalent 
satisfaction only direct contact with 
those the opposite sex. Such contact 
may gained casually the boy who 
makes point brush girls closely 
order feel some parts their bodies 
or, socially approved way, danc- 
ing. However, the reality-value these 
experiences, they remain within the 
scope the socially acceptable, far 
less informative, and the experiences are 
much more difficult and less frequent 
gain than those secured visually. 

Information about the anatomical as- 
pects the sex organs quite freely 
accessible various forms youngsters 
who can see. They may consult encyclo- 
pedias, anatomical works, other illus- 
trated books which are available pub- 
lic libraries, not their homes. There 
equivalent source information 
for the blind boy and girl. They could 
gain such information only touch 
which would involve undesirable de- 
gree sexual stimulation. have often 
wished that anatomical models could 
made available for the instruction the 
blind which would better than the 
usual “sexless” and tactually completely 
unrealistic models now use. 

“flashback” into earlier experiences 
sexual exploration might well 
place this point. Young children engage 
commonly sex play and mutual inspec- 
tion. Such games “playing doctor” 
“father and mother” give children oppor- 
tunities observe each other’s bodies 
visually well tactually. Blind chil- 
dren also engage these games and they 
are for them not less informative than 
for seeing children. However, the experi- 
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ences which have been gained during the 
early childhood period are repressed dur- 
ing the period latency which lasts until 
the onset puberty. the adolescent, 
information gained during early child- 
hood longer active knowledge; 
repressed, and again driven the 
urge know and find out. 

Although the blind adolescent 
comparison with his seeing peer 
more difficult position far satisfac- 
tion his sex curiosity concerned, this 
does not mean that subjectively ex- 
periences such. Not too many gen- 
erations ago, our culture, sex curiosity 
was incomparably more difficult satisfy 
than today. This itself was not 
necessarily source greater discomfort 
the difficulty securing information, but 
the misinformation substitutions 
which operate the vacuum caused 
lack information and 
ences. Blind adolescents are left 
much greater extent their own conclu- 
sions and their own fantasy. Lack 
information and misinformation leave 
them confused and often feeling guilty, 
particularly when sex matters are tinged 
with negative attitudes the side the 
adults around them. Kanner “Sex 
curiosity universal sign legitimate 
and requires adult wisdom 
and frankness.”; and, “Sex preoccupa- 
tions may dwell the contents unsat- 
isfied and censored the hushing 
and inaccessibility adequate informa- 
tion push some children the direction 
perplexed and sometimes obsessive 
thinking about the subject, the point 
interference with concentration 
school.” might well ask ourselves 
whether we, parents and educators, 
are giving blind adolescents home, 
residential schools, and public schools 
the answers for which they ask and which 
they need, and whether are aware 
their special situation this particular 
and elemental phase their lives. 

course, sex information only one 
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aspect sex education which 
tudes, mores, and morals play 
more important part. most 
other areas the problems the 
adolescent are essentially the same 
those his seeing peers. 


Dating 


While sex curiosity has only 
social involvements, dating implies 
social contact with the opposte sex, and 
is, therefore, two-way affair. 
has emphasized his book, which first 
appeared more than twenty-five years ago, 
the need larger heterosexual environ. 
ment for blind children 
schools. social environment which 
the opposite sex not included can 
stretch the imagination support 
healthy social activity. Normal growth 
processes demand normal conditions 
What falls short this produces 
mality.” demands that blind children 
should grow with other restrictions 
their contact with the opposite 
than those required the normal 
conventions the seeing world. This 
holds true not only for blind children inf 
residential schools but also for those 
public-school programs where they 
placed with seeing children but not 
necessarily take part their social 

also consider the difficulties which are 
inherent the situation the blind 
cerned, has much less freedom 
choosing and approaching his partner. 
party dance, seeing boys survey the 
field and select the girls who appeal 
them. The blind boy must wait until 
can meet one another the girls andj 
can only then decide whether she tof 
his liking. becoming acquainted with 
his partner, cannot through the 
visual and visually-perceived gestural 
proaches which play important role 
with seeing boys and girls, and 
they are attuned through past 
ences. The blind boy his approaches} 
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must often rely the help seeing 
friends, and this may tend reinforce 
the girls some the preconceived 
ideas which they may have about “the 
blind.” These ideas are often strong 
enough prevent girl from accepting 
the company blind boy they may 
provide initial obstacle which does 
not always find easy overcome. 

There strong visual element the 
flirtations which lead closer rela- 
tionship between boy and girl. Verbal 
communication and the voice itself may 
fulfill some these functions for the 
blind boy girl, but more often 
the physical contact which gives them 
equivalent for the visual flirtation. Thus, 
holding hands sitting close together 
means for blind youngsters more 
than looking deep into each other’s eyes 
does mean for the seeing. 

There are also certain customs which 
the blind adolescent must find difficult 
follow, such calling for the girl her 
home and seeing her home. This can also 
occasion for meeting reluctant 
parents who may not too happy about 
their daughter going out with blind 
boy. They may later change their minds 
but the initial prejudice often makes 
for the blind boy get fair 
chance. Tactfulness the side all 
concerned will help minimize difficul- 
ties—but tactfulness not everybody’s 
forte, and many relations which could 
have developed have been stunted the 
lack it. 

our culture, boys usually play the 
aggressive role and, therefore, easier 
for the blind boy find his way taking 
the initiative than for the blind girl. 
She more less placed position 
where she must wait until she ap- 
proached. Just with her seeing friend. 
personal assets physical nature. 
friendly and outgoing personality, and 
any special talent gift will make her 
more desirable. There is, however, little 
question that seeing boys are influenced 
knowing that girl blind and prefer 
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pursue what they are used rather 
than risk facing situation which 
the unknown and, therefore, often feared 
aspect blindness enters. Herein may 
lie the reason why most blind boys meet 
seeing girls, while only “special” blind 
girls meet seeing boys. 


Mobility 


talk the present-day adolescent 
than one sense the word. The bike 
first and the car later are some the 
most important elements the actual 
and fantasy life the present-day ado- 
lescent. Whenever the law permits it, and 
long before that, his thoughts center 
around the possibility learning 
drive, getting the use dad’s car, and 
getting car for himself. The ability 
accelerate one’s movement will and the 
feelings power which this gives must 
particularly appealing growing boys 
and apparently also those who remain 
this immature level though physically 
grown up. This may speculation 
absence proof—I have not seen any 
scientific study the automobile and its 
influence youth and vice versa, though 
its effects can read the pages 
every newspaper and are well docu- 
mented sorry statistics. But one who 
daily contact with blind adoles- 
cents, can hardly remain unkown that 
they suffer acutely times not being 
part this “game.” They hear the con- 
versations their friends which circle 
around the problem how get dad’s 
car how earn enough money “buy 
myself jalopy,” and they cannot help 
but feel left out. 

their desire share this interest 
cars, some blind boys have acquired 
unusual knowledge everything pertain- 
ing car, from knowing its engine and 
being able take apart and put 
together, being familiar with all makes 
cars and their characteristics, year 
year. This certainly most acceptable 
form participation though not 
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within everybody’s aptitude. There are 
also many blind boys who have attempted 
drive cars themselves—and that is, 
course, dangerous undertaking. may 
serve purpose let them perform, 
under close supervision, whatever safe 
that they will learn what means 
drive car. But for their own and for 
others’ sake they must made aware 
their responsibility not undertake the 
driving car themselves. 

may not always possible give 
boy substitute for this area interest, 
but encouragement any talent asset 
which the individual boy may have will 
make him better able stand this any 
other disappointment. not much 
question providing substitute for 
this one interest but instilling blind 
adolescents enough self-confidence and 
sense their own personal value which 
will help them overcome critical peri- 
ods their lives. their self-concept 
one “incomplete person” they will 
further suffer whenever they are made 
aware some their shortcomings. 
their education from early childhood 
has succeeded strengthening their posi- 
tive feelings about themselves, and they 
know and have experienced success, they 
will take disappointments their stride 
and quickly recover from any temporary 
setback. This true for blind well 
for seeing individuals. 


Concern for the Future 


world which the older blind 
adolescent has already experienced some 
the negative attitudes toward blind- 
ness and good many the actual dif- 
ficulties caused it, only natural 
that will harbor increased feelings 
anxiety about his future. knows that 
needed special help learning read 
and write, reading, some his 
school assignments, getting about, and 
various other areas. might have 
succeeded overcoming all these difficul- 
ties, but aware them and, con- 
sciously subconsciously, they influence 
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his outlook into the future. certain 
degree anxiety about the future 
characteristic all adolescents, but the 
adolescent who blind most cases feels 
more intensely. His anxieties center 
around his economic future, his marital 
future, and his future family. all 
know that there are many blind people 
who have been successful all three 
areas, but asks himself whether will 
one them, one those who had 
facets life. 

Not too many decades ago, there was 
profound difference between the voca- 
tional opportunities which were open 
seeing and blind adolescents. one 
the most encouraging changes that the 
blind adolescent today can look with 
justified optimism into the future, insofar 
his employment opportunities and his 
economic security are concerned. The 
aid the blind program guarantees 
subsistence minimum for all 
sons, and beyond that there are almost 
unlimited employment possibilities for 
blind men and women, provided they 
have skills and personality characteris- 
tics offer which make their employment 
desirable. The services vocational re- 
habilitation agencies provide individual 
help assistance rehabilitation 
placement needed. The blind adoles- 
cent has before him the numerous exam- 
ples successful blind people 
community, well throughout the 
nation, and all these factors contribute 
brighten his economic outlook. obvi- 
ous one who has opportunity 
compare blind adolescents today with 
those of, say, thirty years ago that the 
former have entirely different and in- 
finitely more positive outlook 
tude toward their future economic life. 

far the older blind adolescent’s 
marital future concerned, depends 
largely personality factors other than 
the effects blindness. However, his ex- 
periences during adolescence with mem- 
bers the opposite sex often give him 
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which research will have find 


girls may cause him doubts about finding answer. The role which blindness plays 
the right one, and since these contacts may insignificant compared with 
are more limited, may not yet influence parental attitudes; the 
met any girl who really appealed him. blindness may have less influ- 
This situation still more pronounced ence than the force the general up- 
with blind girls whose initiative meet- adolescence our culture; the 
ing boys further curtailed. blind adolescent may not exposed 
Some the more mature adolescents the temptations and turmoils which 
ill think seriously about their possible off- are experienced seeing adolescents; the 
spring and the chances that their blind- the blind adolescent may 
ness may inherited their children. simply different but more severe 

confidential talk with manifestations the process 
doctor can give them the facts about this maturation which goes all adoles- 
question. The answers they receive may or, blindness may produce its own 
either dispel apprehensions and compensations which counter- 
them. the latter case, factor overcome the difficulties causes 
which unquestionably influences feelings sensory handicap. 
about one’s self, well relationships Whatever the answers may be, all those 
with others. The boy girl who with the blind, and with blind 
that his offspring will most likely blind particular, should remem- 
thinks about future marriage with differ- ber the conclusion which Barker and 
ent feelings and certainly faces prob- his associates came their survey the 
lem when falls love and must Significance Im- 
his future spouse about the possibility the most im- 
having blind children. pressive fact yet discovered about the 
appears that the factors re- psychology the blind the relatively 
ported here have, addition parental- small amount personality disturbance 
social attitudes, some influence the accompanies it. How persons can ac- 
personality the blind adolescent. radical shift psy- 
Whether this influence strong and last- conditions without 
ing enough show itself real changes behavior would seem 
demonstrable personality characteristics, have important implications for stu- 
whether other factors come into personality well for those 
which overshadow cancel the influences with the adjustment the 
caused blindness per se, something blind.” 
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World Assembly Rome Stresses 


Employability, Comparative Techniques 


Baker Re-elected President; Jarvis Succeeds Boulter 


COLORFUL AND DRAMATIC demonstrations, 
mixed accents and mixed emotions 
well dignified deliberations, all filtered 
through interpreters, gave international 
flavor the General Assembly meeting 
the World Council for the Welfare the 
Blind Rome, Italy, during the last ten 
days July. 

the spacious building the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion observers and delegates from forty- 
nine nations heard reports methods 
“Employment the Blind” and re- 
habilitation processes. Contrasts between 
the emergent and the economically de- 
veloped countries the employment 
the blind demonstrated conclusively that 
“there’s more than one way bake 
apple pie.” 

Official business the World Council 
included election officers, with Col. 
Baker Canada unanimously elected 
the presidency for third term. John 
Jarvis, United Kingdom, was chosen sec- 
retary-general, replacing Eric Boulter, 
United States, who was elected the slate 
vice-presidents. Henri Amblard, France, 
was re-elected treasurer. Five resolutions 
reflecting the topics discussed during the 
sessions were drafted final form 
the resolutions committee. The resolutions 
were compilation and re-draft con- 
tributions from all countries and language 
groups. 

Sessions were adjourned Wednesday 
morning, July 29, for audience with 
His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, 
summer residence, the Castel Gondolfo, 
approximately twenty miles from Rome. 
After cordial welcome French, the 
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Holy Father stressed that the blind had 
mission accomplish: silent apostolate 
and beneficent one—an apostolate 
example.” 

early morning reception the Gov- 
ernment Italy and the Rome City Coun- 
cil Protomoteca Hall, Capitolino Hill, 
gave the conference official send-off 
Tuesday, July 21, with greetings from Dr. 
Urbano Cioccetti, Mayor Rome, who 
spoke the group Italian. The English 
translation showed working familiarity 
with the problem blindness and warm 
welcome was extended the group. Presi- 
dent Baker placed wreath the tomb 
Italy’s Unknown Soldier the conclu- 
sion the civic ceremony. 

With ear-phones adjusted and the dial-a- 
language system going full force back 
the FAO building conference room 
Tuesday afternoon, observers 
gates responded with warm applause 
the telegram from Helen Keller which 
she congratulated the Council’s increase 
membership from thirty participating 
countries 1954 forty-nine countries 
1959. Following the reading the 
telegram was disclosed that Russia 
considering membership and applause fol- 
lowed this message. 

Treasurer Henri Amblard, chief the 
Union the War Blind France, re- 
ported that approximately $37,000 was 
held the Paris and New York accounts. 


Papers Presented 


“Rehabilitation the Newly Blinded 
Adult” was the first paper heard the 
Assembly .on Wednesday morning, July 
22, and the speaker was Thomas Drake, 
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United Kingdom. Based eighteen years 


association with 5,000 newly blinded 
people, Mr. Drake discussed his work and 
the British Rehabilitation Center 
Torquay. 

short three months residential 
rehabilitation center first stage 
rehabilitation now the accepted policy 
for the newly blinded adult Britain,” 
said. have four such centers, one 
Scotland, one the Midlands (ex- 
clusively for social rehabilitation) and two 
Torquay. the Torquay center 
per cent the tutorial staff are themselves 
blind. Sixty-eight clients both sexes are 
cared for two separate houses. Being 
holiday resort Torquay offers admirable 
amenities such center.” 

Mr. Drake stressed the importance 
counseling and movement students into 
placement experience expeditiously 
possible. closing, defined rehabilita- 
tion the process restoring the worker 
industry, the citizen society and the 
man 


Sheltered Employment 


Employment the blind 
tered conditions was the Wednesday after- 
noon topic, with Christiansen, New 
Zealand, and Prof. Paolo 
Italy, the discussants. 

Mr. Christiansen, director the New 
Zealand Foundation for the Blind, esti- 
mated that the employable blind, “only 


Officials the Government Italy and the 
Rome City Council greeted the group re- 
ception (below.) Later, delegates were received 
special audience with the Pope (right). 


per cent are sheltered workshops, 
others are open industry are home 
workers.” 

“Because New Zealand basically 
primary producing country, the oppor- 
tunities industrial home employment 
are more limited than those most other 
English-speaking countries,” said. 

The New Zealand Foundation for the 
Blind the only service agency New 
Zealand and therefore has the opportunity 
assessing the rehabilitational and edu- 
cational life the blind person and de- 
termine where his talents lie. Mr. Christian- 
sen stressed first the testing skills and 
abilities rehabilitation center which 
was adequately staffed. 

Prof. Bentivoglio, head the Italian 
national agency for the blind, told how 
Italy attempted channel the acitvities 
the blind into normal productivity. “Shel- 
tered work generally organized for the 
traditional jobs such wicker furniture, 
brushes, reed baskets, coconut matting, and 
knitting. Almost all these are poor jobs. 
They offer very low return the workers 
who them. They cannot abandoned, 
because still cannot afford the luxury 
choice,” said. urged search for 
new products and new processes. “In this 
country, where the labor market still 
overloaded, will necessary hasten 
the absorption the sightless means 
compulsory hiring law similar that 
passed for war invalids, industrial acci- 
dent victims and the deaf-mute. We, 
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Italy, have law providing for the prefer- 
ential hiring masseurs and switchboard 

(The pros and cons employment 
through legislative priority were argued 
number occasions. The particular 
resolution which reflected the debate was 
somewhat conservative its formally 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie Speaks 


Perhaps the most graphic report was 
that Sir Clutha Mackenzie, chairman 
the World Braille Council, who spoke 
Thursday, July 23, “Rural Employment 
the Emergent Countries.” After citing 
figures which placed four-fifths the 
world’s blind rural areas, made 
specific point describing the Interna- 
tional Research and Demonstration center 
Salama, Uganda. described 
“ideal” the form agriculture followed 
the majority the tribes. 

“Holdings are small, from one ten 
acres, and are worked hand. The fact 
that huts stand the midst their fields 
and not village aggregations makes 
easy for the blind find work right 
their doors. Cotton, coffee, tea, sugar, 
and the north, tobacco, form the chief 
cash crops, while bananas, kasafa, maize, 
millet, potatoes, ground nuts, beans, and 
vegetables comprise the maintenance crops. 

“Newcomers began communal work 
clearing jungle land and planting crops 
common land. They were medically 
examined and when necessary given phys- 
ical rehabilitation. Eye conditions were 
attended to. soon qualified they were 
promoted take charge individual sec- 
tions their own responsibility. Cer- 
tificates were given upon examinations 
capable cultivators.” 

Many questions were asked the speaker 
and Sir Clutha explained that classes 
braille were given well lessons 
basket weaving. While many the trainees 
said that country where the blind 
are numbered the hundred thousand, 
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“we should arrive policy which will 
tend keep [the blind person his] 
city life means breaking with home 
toms and sometimes his mother tongue. 
can scarcely succeed, and, ultimately 
ing back his village home, unequipped 
with suitable trade, often unwanted 
his own people, turned out, joins 
the ranks the beggars takes his own 
life.” 
Emmanuel Kefakis, Greece, gave com- 
prehensive report “Rural Employment 
Economically Developed Countries” Fri- 
day morning. Mr. Kefakis, who director 
the Agricultural and Technical School 
for the Blind Athens, outlined three 
categories successful rural employment 
for the blind: active participation run- 
ning the family farm; farmhand; and 
question whether farm operation suit- 
able for the rural blind must considered 
each country separately according 
local conditions, customs 


Placement Techniques 


demonstration American showman- 
ship and ingenuity was presented the 
international audience Friday afternoon 
session which featured Joseph 
Clunk, managing director, Philadelphia As- 
sociation for the Blind, the role 
placement officer. was assisted 
Wood, president the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, who took 
the part the reluctant employer. dem- 
onstrating the correct techniques place- 
ment, Mr. Clunk showed the employer how 
could operate power saw, which was 
rigged the stage. The effectiveness 
the demonstration was evidenced the 
applause and the number questions that 
followed. Mr. Clunk stressed repeatedly his 
own opinion that placement officers should 
men women who themselves 
blind. His topic was “Qualifications 
Placement Officers” employment the 
blind under unsheltered conditions, 

“Placement the Blind Industry” 
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was the topic Alberto Santander Fer- 
nandez Bolivia, chairman the Com- 
mittee Pan-American Affairs. Mr. San- 
tander director the National Depart- 
ment Rehabilitation Paz. told 
the individual factors 
“musts” necessary place blind person 
industry. His talk was given Mon- 
day, July 27, the last day reports 
work for the blind. unusually expert 
addition the general topic was presented 
supplementary remarks the session 
chairman, Joseph Royappa India, em- 
ployment officer for the blind with the 
Government India, who related 
graphic fashion the progress being made 
that country industrial placement. 

That afternoon, Koster, rehabili- 
tation counselor, The Netherlands, told 
the “Placement the Blind Commerce.” 
gave list qualifications blind 
well several other com- 
mercial occupations and the placement 

Dr. Carl Strehl Germany, who di- 
rector the Blindenstudienanstalt Mar- 
burg-Lahn, gave paper concerning the 
“Placement the Blind the Profes- 
which summarized: “The 
point view that blindness excludes the 
successful acquisition higher education 
has been abandoned all civilized coun- 
tries.” 


Business Highlights 


The concluding three days the Assem- 
bly were devoted the preparation and 
discussion reports consultative and 
standing committees, most which them- 
selves also stimulated 
sional exchange. Especially noteworthy was 
the report the committee services 
the deaf-blind, presented for its chair- 
man, Peter Salmon the United States, 
deaf-blind American, Richard Kin- 
ney Winnetka, Illinois. The content 
Dr. Salmon’s report and Mr. Kinney’s 
delightful oral remarks combined make 
this report one the most provocative 


the entire Assembly. 


The report the Technical Subcommit- 
tee its chairman, John Colligan 
the United Kingdom, was considered 
such informative value the subject 
telephony that the Assembly expressed 
the request that made available 
published form. particular interest 
the report the Consultative Committee 
known the International Council 
Educators Blind Youth was Chairman 
announcement that the 
group had decided hold its next World 
Congress Hanover, Germany. the sum- 
mer 1962. Full details all reports 
these and other committees will avail- 
able due course from the Office the 
WCWB secretary-general. 

The Assembly received invitations 
hold its next world gathering, scheduled 
for 1964, from India, the Republic the 
Philippines, and the United States. deci- 
sion will made later date the 
Executive Committee which its turn 
considering invitations for 1962 meeting 
either the United States and Canada 
Germany. When the Executive Commit- 
tee meets, the North American area will 
represented Col. Baker, Robert 
Barnett, Eric Boulter, George Card, and 
Hulen Walker. 


American Participation 


The Assembly opened with the American 
delegation six members all present ex- 
cept for Peter Salmon. Others were 
Robert Barnett, chairman; George Card, 


Four members the American delegation and of- 
ficial observer the conference table. From left, Jo- 
seph Clunk (observer), George Card, Robert 
Barnett, Wood, Hulen Walker. 
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Hulen Walker, Wood, and Ed- 
ness required the early return Dr. 
Waterhouse the States, and Josef 
Cauffman Philadelphia agreed infor- 
mally take his place for purposes 
reporting the American Association 
Instructors the Blind. 

During the nearly ten years that Eric 
Boulter, field director the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind, had been 
serving secretary-general the WCWB, 
was not considered have national 
representative status. With the election 
John Jarvis England the secretary- 
general post, was generally agreed that 
Mr. Boulter should retained 
tion leadership because his vast ex- 
perience during the formative years the 
Council. Mr. Boulter was reinstated 
member the American delegation, re- 
placing Peter Salmon, and subsequently 
was elected vice-president the world 
organization. 


Assembly Committees 


Committees who assisted with the affairs 
the Rome meeting are follows: 


THE AMERICAN for the Blind 
has announced the recipients its 1959 
social work fellowships. These fellowships, 
the amount $2,000 each, cover one 
academic year full-time study ac- 
credited graduate school social work. 
Many the fellowship students have al- 
ready held positions the field serv- 
ice blind persons other areas 
social work. 

Five recipients 1958 fellowships, rated 
outstanding their schools social work 
their first year graduate study, have 
again received grants this year. They are: 

Eunice Frelly, Broadview, Illinois; New York 


School Social Work, Columbia University. 
Judith Goodman, Brooklyn, New York; New 
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Foundation Awards 1959 Fellowships 


PROXY COMMITTEE 
Mr. Tore Gissler, Sweden, Chairman 
Mr. Edward Waterhouse, United States 
Mrs. Gool Minwalla, Pakistan 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Dr. Robert Barnett, United States, Chairman 
Col. Aramis Ammannato, Italy 
Mr. Dajani, Jordan 
Mr. Kingsley Dassanaike, Ceylon 
Mr. Getliff, United Kingdom 
Mr. Tafari Sharew, Ethiopia 


BUDGET AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Mr. Colligan, United Kingdom, Chairman 
Mr. Henri Amblard, France 
Mr. Hector Cadavid Alvarez, Colombia 
Mr. Christiansen, New Zealand 
Mr. Vladimir Dolanski, Poland 
Mr. Charles Hedkvist, Sweden 
Prof. Dr. Carl Strehl, Germany 
Mr. Stevan Uzelac, Yugoslavia 
Dr. Louis van Schalkwijk, Union South Africa 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Capt. Desai, India, Chairman 
Prof. José Albuquerque Castro, Portugal 
Mr. Eero Hakkinen, Finland 
Mr. Emmanuel Kefakis, Greece 
Miss Barbara Knox, Ireland 
Mr. Jean Sorel, Haiti 
Mr. Tingen, Netherlands 


Robert Barnett 
Executive Director 
American Foundation for the Blind 


York School Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Betty Lighton, Nashville, Tennessee; Univer- 
sity Tennessee. 

Norman Rogers, Kansas City, Kansas; Univer- 
sity Kansas. 

Arthur Wohl, South Euclid, Ohio; Adelphi 
College. 


Students receiving fellowships for the 
first time are: 


Donald Crawford, Olympia, Washington; Uni- 
versity Utah. 

Ralph Plummer, Kansas City, Kansas; Univer- 
sity Kansas. 

Evelyn Prince, Warwick, Rhode Island; Bos- 
ton College. 

Lewis Schwartz, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Rutgers School Social Work. 

Arlo Siegersma, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Wayne State University. 
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Project Supply Recorded Textbooks 


Children’s Services, Con- 
necticut State Board Education the 
Blind, and Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
New York City, have undertaken 
cooperative project which the latter or- 
ganization will record textbooks for public- 
school children who are blind. This the 
first time that any state agency has ar- 
ranged for the recording textbooks for 
blind children this nationally recog- 
nized organization state-wide basis 
and accordance with established stand- 
ards recording, packaging and mailing. 
The project expected serve guide 
for the extension similar service 
other states where desired. 

There are 166 blind children the pub- 
lic schools Connecticut and 148 the 
Oak Hill School for the Blind Hartford. 
The initial recordings consist some 125 
titles ranging from the fourth through the 
twelfth grades. They were put into use 
the opening the school year Septem- 
ber. The State Board Education the 
Blind shares the cost producing the re- 
corded books with Recording for the Blind. 
Each book should serve many students over 
period several years. 

For number years the Volunteer 
Bureau Greater Hartford has been ex- 
tremely helpful volunteers 
record the textbooks needed blind 
and partially seeing children. Record- 
ing for the Blind developed its national 


Used the blind and many agencies 
who transcribing for the blind. 
Features wide carriage for transcrib- 
ing paper 11%” wide. En- 
ables operator transcribe also from 
library pages. 

New Model just out. Has many new 
features such easy paper insertion 
braille strong construction. 


Returnable within 10 days if not satisfied. 


service college students, became evi- 
dent agencies for the blind and depart- 
ments education that this organization 
would able make great contribution 
coordinating and standardizing record- 
ing procedures national scale for 
school children who are blind visually 
limited. 

“This service,” stated Guy Marchisio, 
chief children’s services, “will provide 
the blind and partially seeing child with 
equivalent textbook and supplemental ma- 
terial now available his seeing class- 
mate and will, the same time, speed 
the completion the assignment the 
average school rate.” 

Recording for the Blind, Inc., non- 
profit organization providing educational 
material free charge blind students, 
hitherto chiefly the college and adult 
level. expects produce total over 
7,000 books this year, representing over 
700 titles, serving some 1,400 blind col- 
lege students and adults throughout the 
country. has fourteen recording units 
from Los Angeles New York, where the 
books are read originally tape trained 
volunteer readers. The tapes are then sent 
New York headquarters where they are 
recorded seven-inch, discs 
multiple copies. The discs are made 
especially for the talking book machine, 
loaned free blind people the Library 
Congress. 


Model 


with carrying case 
Immediate Delivery 


BEUTLER, INC, 112 West 30th Street, New York 1, N. Yr. ae 


PEnnsylvania 6-3585-6-7 
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Hindsight 


Robert Barnett stat 


SENSIBLE SENSITIVE? 


writing this day off. What’s 
more, very hot August day. 
were less slave work, might just 
say “To heck with column,” and dare- 
say that New Outlook readers would sur- 
vive the blow—but perhaps the very heat 
itself has aggravated irritations and 
satisfied until tell you about 
them. 

think there may something sensible 
what have report, but then again 
you might say that just being sensi- 
tive. There are three things want men- 
tion—a boat ride, religious broadcast and 
dramatic skit. 

The Cunard Line’s Queen Elizabeth was 
the boat. was early July, route 
the General Assembly Rome the 
World Council for the Welfare 
Blind. anyone who has ever crossed 
the Atlantic ship knows, one the 
inevitable things expect bingo. 

Now, there’s nothing wrong with bingo, 
you like bingo. fact, practically 
everybody the boat liked and played 
nightly for about hour. The Queen 
has been hauling bingo-happy folk back 
and forth for about quarter century, 
and when you consider the size her, 
that adds lot people and prob- 
ably million man-games bingo. 

So, what’s wrong? Well, the master 
ceremonies was very clever fellow who 
took pride his work. Each number that 
called sang out apparent ef- 
fort clear and precise. avoid mis- 
understanding, would repeat the number 
follows: “Eleven one-one eleven.” 
Then, for the sake entertainment 
well clarity, used for almost every 
number some symbolic and amusing epi- 
thet. the case eleven, for example, 
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would add rather cutely the designation, 
“Betty Grable’s legs.” thr 

had become sufficiently acquainted 
with small group passengers 
along the lounge with them and 
their bingo. Things had reached the point 
that they were not 
about letting sit and smoke while they 
participated. So, sensible not, may 
have been just sensitive when the master 
ceremonies began designating 
number with zero “blind.” There 
was “blind 20,” and “blind 40,” 
“blind 80,” and “blind 90.” 

swore the time that was going 
write the Cunard Line letter pro- 
test when got back home. have not 
done so, and probably won’t, because 
doubt could change the habit 
British seagoing bingo-callers who prob- 
ably have been using the epithet part 
their trade jargon ever since the game 
was changed from housie-housie what- 
ever they called it. 

change the subject way, 
next hot-weather irritation came when 
tuned the radio one Sunday night after 
got home. accidentally ran across the 
regular weekly ABC broadcast which 
tures preacher who blind. religious} 
broadcasts go, probably isn’t too 
the music department, for there 
pretty good organist and pianist, and 
fair singer. The blind minister’s sermon 
beyond criticism well, and suppose 
there are quite few people who derive 
real inspiration from it, else the 
would not have retained the show thes 
many months. 

What object the combining 
some pretty soupy fund-raising for 
minister’s agency for the blind with 
cloak spiritual values. The format 
broadcast provides for opening 
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tional story, narrated person other 
than the minister. The opener usually starts 
interesting the listener the unhappy 
some blind person, who lived 
life loneliness and despondency until the 
minister’s organization brought new life 
through its braille publications. 

This particular Sunday night, more tes- 
timonials were read show what won- 
derful and indispensable service the min- 
ister maintaining—through the gen- 
the public, course. The 
concept the blind ministry the blind 
worked for all worth and then 
these pages, one cannot help but wonder 
whether the broadcast does much good 
for the blind those who produce must 
believe. least they must believe 
service, because certain that 


one who speaks gloriously the 
and values the Christian faith 


could produce the program simply for 
personal gain. 

Changing the subject again just slightly, 
next irritation was this morning. 
listening daytime radio that normally 
never hear. The NBC’s dramatic theater 


production, starring Madeleine Carroll, 
sounded might less tedious 
than soap opera and possibly even 
entertaining. hopes soon were dashed, 
for this day the plot was the usual 
boy-meets-girl with the 
me-and-marry-me-because-I-am-blind theme. 
The story was called, naturally, “The Gath- 
ering Darkness.” 

One begins think that there really 
must some truth the oft-repeated 
concept blindness dramatic works, 
for one really hates continually charge 
writers with lack originality and writ- 
ing skill. These plots always have one thing 
common—the lover would marry the 
girl even she did remain blind, but she 
never does. She gets her sight back, and 
then they are married with degree 
complete happiness that cannot help but 
imply that would have been bit difficult 
the other way. 

will cooler when you read this 
October. Nevertheless, you have any 
similar sensitivities that you occasionally 
get hot about, send them along. Even 
isn’t sensible rant and rave, espe- 
cially the heat summer, least one 
gets his sensitivity off his chest. 


Research Review 


Conducted Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


Relationship Between Parental Understand- 
ing and Child Adjustment the Visually 
Disabled Adult,” Rita Underberg. Doc- 
toral thesis. University Rochester, Rochester, 
New York, 1958. 


The relationship between parental atti- 
tudes and child’s pattern life adjust- 
ment has been primary focus child 
study. the area blindness, the best- 
known study this type Vita 
Sommers (“The Influence Parental At- 
titudes and Social Environment 
Personality the Adolescent Blind.” New 
York, American Foundation for the Blind, 
1944). Sommers found five fairly distinct 
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modes maternal adjustment 
ness children: acceptance, denial, over- 
protection, disguised rejection, and overt 
rejection. Her investigation revealed that 
each these responses had significant 
impact upon child behavior. Unsatisfactory 
maternal attitudes toward blind children 
tended result unsatisfactory emotional 
adjustment among the children. 

One manifestation attitudes lies 
the area understanding. has generally 
been accepted that there relationship 
between parental understanding and child 
growth. Does this concept apply strongly 
blind children other children? 
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The Underberg study under 
tempts examine this question. 


THE STUDY. The purpose this study was 
investigate the relationship between 
parental understanding and child adjust- 
ment group visually disabled adoles- 
cents.” The subjects were forty sighted. 
twelve totally blind, twenty-eight legally 
blind, and thirty-one partially sighted ado- 
lescents attending public schools, well 
their mothers. number new in- 
struments and items were devised for the 
study. Self-concept and ideal self were 
assessed having the subject select items 
which regarded most like him and 
least like him followed selection from 
the same items describe the person 
would most like and least like be. 

Teachers’ ratings were obtained for each 
the children eighteen behavioral char- 
acteristics. projective picture test depict- 
ing parent-child interaction twelve dif- 
ferent situations was administered the 
parents and children. Blind children were 
given this test verbal basis. The sub- 
jects were given four alternative responses 
each situation and were asked rank 
them order what they thought best 
described the depicted situation. 

measure parental understanding, 
parents were asked predict how their 
children would answer the self-concept ad- 
justment instrument and the picture pro- 
jective technique. The accuracy their 
predictions was believed indicate the 
level parental understanding. The forty 
sighted children were used 


THE FINDINGS. 

When the measure the child’s self- 
concept was used the criterion good 
adjustment and when parental understand- 
ing was based upon parents’ predictions 
the child’s self-concept, the hypothesis 
supported that parental understanding 
related the adjustment visually handi- 
capped and sighted adolescents. 

Children understanding parents 
felt accepted them. 
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“The operations the 
relationship might viewed being 
lar for observably handicapped groups 
well for the sighted.” 

Parents’ predictions the response 
partially seeing children were less 
curate than those for sighted 
groups. suggested that this due 
the “marginal” status these children 
and the difficulty parents may have iden. 
tifying them consistently wholly seeing 
wholly blind individuals. 

there were some indications that 
the partially sighted group might char. 
acterized somewhat greater 
ception pity and somewhat poorer pa- 
rental understanding.” The mothers 
partially sighted children tended 
ceive their children being different from 
the average greater degree than other 
mothers the study. 


IMPLICATIONS. The Underberg study 
firms the generalized feeling that parental 
understanding and acceptance are related 
the quality parent-child relationships 
and, ultimately, child adjustment. This 
confirmation supports the current emphasis 
service blind children upon parent 
counseling and parent education. Our goals 
are consistent with the findings this 
investigation. The unanswered question is, 
“Are using the most effective means 
achieving these goals?” this area, our 
techniques are not firmly rooted 
search findings. 

Some the techniques used school 
and agency programs influence parental 
attitudes toward greater understanding and 
acceptance are: 

The education parents through the 
presentation factual information 
ing the visual disability and the recom- 
mended means working with the 

Group activities including the trans- 
ents, “talking through” the problem 
group, and, few cases, group therapv. 

Individual casework, counseling, and 
psychotherapy parents. 
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Parents’ institutes. 

Parent participation programs for 
blind children volunteer capacity un- 
der professional supervision. 

Parent-child participation certain 
school and community activities. 

Bibliotherapeutic approaches 
which parents are asked read selected 
materials relevant their problems. 

Each these techniques has degree 
face validity. some instances, anecdotal 
and case reports support the belief that 
they are effective promoting parental 
understanding and acceptance the blind 
child. However, individual tools and 
combination with other approaches, these 
techniques have not been rigorously tested 
appropriate research projects. 

number unanswered questions re- 
main. possible that understanding and 
acceptance the blind child really depend 
upon the basic personality structure 
the parents? so, may supposed that 
the only really effective means influenc- 
ing these attitudes are through those meth- 
ods which are psychotherapeutically 
ented? the other hand, may 
supposed that lack understanding and 
acceptance are really results parental 
lack information and experience? 
this case, may more favorable attitudes 
cultivated educational means? These 
and other questions have been sharpened 
the findings the Underberg study. 
Through clearer definition such ques- 
tions, may moving toward experi- 
mental approaches which may suggest the 
most effective means working with par- 
ents’ attitudes blind children. 


Study the Reactions Blindness Among 
Persons Who Lost Their Sight After Age 
Judith Beebe Inabinet. Master’s 
thesis. University Tennessee, School 
Social Work, 1958. 


More than per cent all blindness 
said develop after age fifty. When 
the loss sight occurs the later years, 
the problems the individual are often 
geriatric problems. Tissue change ordi- 
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narily not limited the eyes 
group. generalizes other body func- 
tions and may result reduced physical 
capacities closely associated with the aging 
process. Although the physical changes con- 
stitute major problem area for the aging 
person, the social-psychological situation 
which finds himself often contributes 
the dimensions his disability. 

When blindness accompanies the aging 
process, seems reasonable hypothesize 
that the multitudinous problems the 
older person will influenced the lack 
vision. Our evidence concerning the 
degree which this occurs and the spe- 
cial problems which are created for the 
individual and the agencies which serve 
him have been largely described through 
case studies and program descriptions. One 
the more vivid these presentations 
appears the Proceedings conference 
the older blind person conducted 
the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
supplement the already rich experi- 
ential data available practitioners 
the field, there need for systematic 
study groups older blind persons, em- 
ploying sound research methodology and 
survey techniques. Although the approach 
used the Inabinet project leaves much 
desired from the point view 
research design, serves the purpose 
pointing the way larger-scale investi- 
gation the characteristics and needs 
older blind persons. 


THE STUDY. The study based upon 
examination twenty case records selected 
from the Aid the Blind caseload the 
Davidson County (Tennessee) Department 
Public Welfare. Originally thirty-six 
cases were identified having developed 
blindness after the age fifty. The major 
causes blindness the group were listed. 
least one case was selected from each 
causative group, supplemented two 
three additional cases selected from the 
three major causes: cataracts, glaucoma, 
and optic atrophy. each case was read, 
notes were made concerning essential char- 
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acteristics and problems. These notes were 
then organized and analyzed. 

Eleven the subjects were males; nine 
were females. Eight the latter were 
widows. Thirteen the clients were Negro; 
seven were white. Only three these 
clients were married the time study 
and one these was separated from his 
wife. The group had mean education 
the fourth-grade level. The range age 
was fifty-two eighty-two. More than 
half these clients applied for Depart- 
ment Welfare assistance “within the 
same year the year after blindness 
occurred.” Only two members the group 
had received welfare assistance prior 
blindness. 

All these clients were apparently able 
dress themselves but three needed help 
feeding. One was suffering from the effects 
advanced age. The second had brain 
damage. The third was marked “re- 
gression.” Six the eight clients living 
alone did their own laundry and cooking 
without outside help. Four the twelve 
clients living with others assisted with vari- 
ous household tasks. Four clients were un- 
able move about their homes com- 
munities without the help another per- 
son. None the group could read write 
braille. Apparently, none could use type- 
writer. “There was mention the 
fact that any the clients could perform 
such skills dialing telephone that 
any possessed braille clocks watches 
aid telling time.” 

The major activities the group were: 
visiting talking with friends, listening 
the radio, and caring for the household. 
The degree residual visual efficiency and 
the general health the individual client 
were unrelated his ability care for 
himself, travel, and engage 
active life. nineteen the twenty cases, 
employment was terminated direct 
result the loss vision. Only six mem- 
bers the group held remunerative em- 
ployment following blindness and four 
these were short-term jobs given neigh- 
bors, friends, landlord. Two clients— 


ditch-digger and dairyman—managed 
continue their accustomed occupa- 
tions for time subsequent the onset 
blindness. Visual acuity and general 
health seemed unrelated the ability 
remunerative employment fol- 
lowing blindness. None the clients was 
employed the time study. However, 
one woman was continuing maintain 
herself homemaker. four instances, 
clients the group expressed need and 
desire work. None the 
ticipated community groups, clubs, 
organizations. 


THE FINDINGS. Four emotional reactions 
blindness were noted: 
esteem, verbalized feelings worthless- 
ness, increased inferiority feelings, and 
feelings being misused mistreated 
others. four cases, there was “strain” 
toward independence 
Several the clients actively resisted ac- 
ceptance the facts blindness. Four 
the clients were thought have worked 
through their feelings blindness and 
have achieved real sense peace and 
contentment.” 

The author suggests the following con- 
clusions: 

There need for more research 
the unconscious meanings blindness for 
the individual. 

this situation, services were not 
reaching the older blind client. 

There need for additional serv- 
ice such clients including: Increased 
social casework and home teacher service; 
Increased vocational service; Facili- 
tation medical care services; In- 
creased cooperation between existing social 
agencies and existing community groups 
such churches and Lions Clubs; In- 
creased possibility for group experience 
for the older blind client; and Inten- 
sified publicity programs. 


IMPLICATIONS. reason the limited 
population drawn from limited geogra- 
phical area and reason limitations 
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the methodology, virtually impossi- 
ble draw generalizations from the Inabi- 
net study. Beyond issuing our oft-repeated 
hope that research the area blindness 
will more often satisfy minimal criteria 
suggest implications other than the need 
for more and better research. 

For many workers and for many agen- 
cies, there seem greater satisfactions 
working with younger clients. serv- 
ing youth, young adults, and persons 
middle age, results may more measur- 
able and dramatic. Such individuals may 
have the capacity for making significant 
changes themselves and their situations. 
the other hand, the older client may 
present problems focusing the mainte- 
nance self. group, they take 
“giant steps” forward. the declining 
years, long-range planning becomes sub- 
sidiary meeting immediate problems 
self-depreciation, economic sustenance, and 
the pursuit few interests. 

The current emphasis human service 
rehabilitation. rehabilitation feasi- 
ble for the older blind person? The an- 
swer this question may lie the mean- 
ing assigned rehabilitation process 
helping people. its broadest sense, 


rehabilitation encompasses more than em- 
ployment total self-care. provides the 
individual with incentives for the maxi- 
mum independence and participation 
which capable and assists him 
develop tools achieve limited goals. 
this respect, rehabilitation for the older 
person not only feasible, but can 
dramatic well socially utilitarian. 

One major implication that 
drawn from Inabinet’s twenty subjects 
that they represent, part, preventable 
waste human resources. For the most 
part, they were coping with the problems 
blindness and advancing age with in- 
sufficient professional services. Under these 
circumstances, their potentialities for in- 
dependent living, greater life satisfaction, 
and sense personal worth were largely 
untapped. appears that this condition 
not limited single county Ten- 
nessee. Throughout the United States, there 
need for acceptance the basic con- 
cepts geriatric rehabilitation. Perhaps 
this acceptance can hastened 
demonstration and research project built 
around comprehensive geriatric rehabili- 
tation center. The agency which takes the 
lead this type experiment will likely 
make real contribution the field. 


Directory Changes 


The following changes within various agencies for the blind should 
made your Directory Agencies Serving Blind Persons 
the United States and Canada, 1959 edition: 


9—Veterans Administration. Donald Blasch, 


Acting Director, replaces Russell Williams, 
Chief. 


Pace 16—National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. John Ferree, M.D., replaces 
Franklin Foote, M.D. 


21—State Department Pensions and Se- 
curity. Alvin Prestwood replaces Dr, 
Snoddy. 


Pace for the Handicapped, 
New name: Workshop for Blind and Disabled, 
Inc. 
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Pace 24—Seattle Public Library. Add Flor- 
ence Grannis, Head, Library for the Blind. 
address, insert comma between North and 
Seattle. 

Pace 26—Department Public Welfare. Mrs. 
Christina Small replaces Lee Porterfield. 

Pace 27—Phoenix Center for the Blind, 
Mrs. Edna Mullikin replaces Robert 

Pace 35—San Francisco Lighthouse 
Blind. Winfield Rumsey, Executive 
tor, replaces Thomas Nash, Administrative 
Officer. 
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Pace 36—Variety Club Blind Babies Founda- 
tion. New address: 176 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco Benjamin Bonapart, Execu- 
tive Director, replaces Nicholson, Secre- 
tary. 

Pace 38—State Department Public Welfare. 
Mary Stephenson replaces Mary Staple- 
ton, 

Pace 40—Adult Blind Home and Association for 
the Blind. Frank Borstadt replaces Charles 
Anderson. 

Pace Welfare Department. Udell 
Victoire’s title Chief, Bureau Program 
Operations. 

Pace 45—Department Public Welfare. Ber- 
nard Scholz replaces Donald Gray. 

Pace 49—Blind Children’s Foundation. Delete; 
agency discontinued. 

Pace Department Education. Dr. 
Claude Purcell replaces Collins. 

Pace 57—Books for the Blind. New address: 
801 S.W. 10th Avenue, Portland 

Pace Lighthouse for the Blind. 
William McGill, Executive Director, re- 
places Ronald Auld, Acting Executive 
Director. 

Pace 63—Indiana School for the Blind. Dur- 
ward Hutchinson replaces Robert Lambert. 
Pace 64—Board Industrial Aid, list- 
ings). New name: Indiana Agency for the 

Blind. 

Pace 64—Allen County League for the Blind. 
Add Jesse Woodring, Executive Director. 

Pace 68—State Department Social Welfare. 
Marvin Larson replaces Frank Long. 

Pace 88—Flint Goodwill Industries, Inc. Harvey 
Kettering, 2nd, replaces Charles Roodhouse. 

Pace 90—Duluth Lighthouse for the Blind. New 
address: West First Street, Duluth 

Pace 98—State Department Public Welfare. 
Address: 515 North Ewing Street, Helena. 

Pace 99—Montana Association for the Blind. 
Ernest Parmer replaces Keith 

Pace Mexico Department Public 
Welfare. Murray Hintz replaces Robert 
Pritchett. 

Pace 114—Albany Association the Blind. 
Joseph Pike, Executive Director, replaces 
Mrs. Elva Morgan, Manager. 

Pace County Association for the 
Blind. Nell Horton, Executive Secretary, 
replaces Mrs. Hazel Shutts, Business Sec- 
retary. 

Pace 126—Mecklenburg County Association for 
the Blind. Mrs. Bea Harrill, Acting Executive 
Secretary) replaces Raymond 

Pace 128—State Public Welfare Add 
Ralph Atkins, Director, Division Public 
Assistance. 

Pace Department Public Welfare. 
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Mrs. Robert Gorman replaces Mrs. 
garet Ireland. 


Pace 135—Youngstown Society for the Blind 


and Disabled. Kenneth 
Robert Langford. 

Pace 137—Oklahoma State Library. Mrs. Doro- 
thea Ice replaces Mrs. Pattilou McCoy. 
Pace 140—Books for the Blind. New address; 
801 S.W. 10th Avenue, Portland Delete 

telephone number. 

Pace 140—Distributor Talking Book Ma- 
chines. Agency name should Oregon State 
Department Services for the Blind. Loyal 
Marsh, Director, replaces George Ho- 
weiler, Supervisor. 

Pace 143—Distributor Talking Book 
State Council for the Blind, replaces 
Department Public Welfare. 

Pace 151—Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission. Change name Episcopal Com- 
munity Services. 

Pace 157—State Department Social Welfare. 
Augustine Riccio replaces Edward 
Reidy. 

Pace 159—State Department Education. Dr. 
Don Pearce replaces John Zuidema. 

Pace 161—State Department Public Instrue- 
Add Coddington, State Superin- 
tendent. Substitute for “Acting” 
William Elliott. 

Pace 162—Service the Blind listings), 
State Capitol replaces State Office Building. 

Pace 163—State Department Public Welfare. 
Mrs. Frank Scott replaces Mrs. Christine 
Reynolds. 

Pace 175—State Department Social Welfare. 
John Wackarman replaces Arthur 
Simpson. 

Pace 177—Department Social Welfare. Macon 
Berryman replaces Roy 

Pace Department Public Assis- 
tance. Iva Val Brakel: delete “Acting” from 
title. 

Pace 186—The Seeing Hand Association, Ine, 
Add Ethel Clare Elikan, Executive Director. 
Pace 191—State Department Public Welfare. 
Pace 200—Eastern Conference Home Teach- 
ers. President: Delete Mrs. Ethel Conner 
and address; insert Sophy Forward, State 
Department Public Assistance, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Secretary: Delete Roy Ward 
and address; insert Gladys Norman, State 
Council for the Blind, State Building, Broad 
and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 30, 

Pennsylvania. 

address; 2823 West Grace 

Pace for the Blind, New 
address; 121 East 58th Street; new telephone, 


New 
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Hope Deferred: Public Welfare and the Blind, 
Jacobus tenBroek and Floyd Matson. 
Berkeley, University California Press, 1959, 


272 pp. $5. Reviewed Joseph Himes, 
Ph.D. 


study the experience the blind 
under the public welfare system sig- 
nificant for number reasons. Exclu- 
sion from the labor force and economic 
marginality have made the blind unusually 
dependent upon public grants and services. 
addition, the program aid the 
blind has been part the social security 
system since its inception quarter 
century ago. But Professors tenBroek 
and Matson demonstrate, the blind hold 
special significance for the study Amer- 
ican public welfare. This group, better 
than all the dependency categories, pro- 
vides point departure and cutting 
edge for examining and assessing the 
maturity and consequences our social 
philosophies and 

The book begins with the thesis that 
“the blind group are mentally com- 
petent, psychologically stable, and socially 
adaptable; and that their needs are there- 
fore those ordinary people, normal 
men and women, caught physical and 
social disadvantage. More specifically 
the capacity the blind for 
full participation the affairs society 
and active competition the regular chan- 
nels economic opportunity” (pp. 

But tenBroek and Matson recognize that 
traditional realities define the role the 
blind far different terms. Excluded from 
full social integration, the blind are seen 
position the social structure 
incompetent, and hopeless The main 


problem issues from the chasm between the 
Carolina College, Durham 
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theoretical formulation the basic thesis 
and the actual structure social reality. 

This not new theme the com- 
mentaries the blind. Hope Deferred, 
however, makes fresh attack and plows 
new ground. The focus both upon the 
tissue attitudes and feelings that capture 
and express the fears and hostilities the 
able-bodied toward the blind, and upon 
the institutional structures that implement 
and facilitate such attitudes. 


Contributions 


This book makes several substantive con- 
tributions the investigations and work 
among the blind. First, places the focus 
inquiry and effort modification 
the institutional structure. This crucial, 
for such approach envisages the blind, 
not unique special category, but 
rather functional members the society 
who are categorically fixed the social 
structure. For this perspective the blind 
may regarded, like the able-bodied pop- 
ulation various categories, the proper 
business the social 
sciences. this respect, Hope Deferred 
takes its place with Alan Gowman’s The 
War Blind American Social Structure 
one the significant recent studies 
the 

Here also useful analysis how 
veals something the depth and tenacity 
those attitudes and feelings with which 
workers the field are familiar, What 
even more important, though, the 
tion that social prejudices are not 
plete with specific 
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the evolution American constitutional 
government. This course field 
which tenBroek and Matson have already 
excelled. The book therefore may gain 
wider audience than just those who are 
interested the problems the blind 
American society. 

Perhaps Hope Deferred its most 
telling contribution critical analysis 
evolving public welfare philosophy 
American society. The chapter the means 
test may well become classic. Seen this 
perspective, the analysis informed, well- 
documented, and authoritative. this task 
the status and treatment the blind be- 
come fruitful conceptual tool for bring- 
ing the facts into focus and for making 
illuminating interpretations. 

While the hope the blind for first-class 
membership society portrayed 
cruelly deferred, also the hope all 
those other individuals whose membership 
some measure contingent upon the 
philosophy, structure, and functions the 
public welfare apparatus. the last anal- 
ysis, the book both powerful plea for 
social maturity and telling 
contemporary American society. 

The creative argument the book 
captured the following 
sage: the over-all reorientation, public 
assistance must directed toward oppor- 
tunity well security. must geared 
support, well relief. must help 
people out their distress well 
it. must represent not only handout 
the helpless, but encouragement at- 
tain permanent charity 
which perpetuates dependence, but im- 
mediate incentive which invites independ- 
ence” (p. 157). This philosophy embodies 
the hope, not alone the blind, but all 
public assistance recipients, that now 


deferred. 
Critique 


Yet Hope Deferred has some the faults 
that most works about minority group 
member that group are inclined 
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exhibit. polemical almost much 
analytical; ego-involved almost 
much dispassionately objective. the 
heat argument and the intensity feel- 
ing, tenBroek and Matson write with urgent 
eloquence. The book makes good argu- 
ment. But analysis has some important 
shortcomings. 

The historical and ethnological materials 
depicting the origins present attitudes 
toward the blind are relevant provided 
not inferred that this situation 
unique. parallel account could given 
the origins attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill, the old, and the racially and cul- 
turally deviant. Moreover, the 
thesis that the blind are “normal” members 
society save for the fact sightlessness 
ignores minimizes the functional di- 
mension normality. There are many 
things the blind cannot do, 
and Matson recognize this fact when they 
call for special rehabilitation services, per- 
sonnel, and equipment (see pp. 208-10). 
hardly advances the case, therefore, 
argue the one hand that the blind are 
“normal” and the other demand 
special treatment. 

noted above, tenBroek and Matson 
analysis the evolving social security 
system. this task the status and treatment 
the blind have been employed most 
effective heuristic tool. Yet the analysis 
suffers from the inability detach itself 
fully from the polemic orientation the 
book. This fact nowhere more clearly 
revealed than the incisive critique the 
role the Social Security Board the 
years immediately following passage the 
Social Security Act. 

Without doubt the tendency the Board 
usurp and centralize power, 
ordinate legitimate rights the states, 
ignore and vitiate the clear intent the 


Congress set out the Act, and 


perpetuate, even revive effete poor-law 
principles led the 
quences that tenBroek and 
logue. But their preoccupation with these 
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dysfunctional consequences they have over- 
looked several compensating social gains. 
Rigid control and uniform 
doubtless prevented inefficiencies and waste 
that would have issued from the attempts 
equipped states cope with the burgeoning 
problems mass public assistance. Cen- 
tralization control and punitive authority 
may very well have limited the tendency 
some states involve the new program 
political machinations corruption. has 


been frequently testified that strong federal 
supervision insured the establishment and 
maintenance higher professional stand- 
ards social service than might have 
eventuated full control had been given 
immediately the several states. There 
abundant. evidence indicate that strong 
federal intervention protected Negroes and 
other marginal groups from serious de- 
privations those states where 
rights” synonymous with entrenched 
group prejudices. 


Appointments 


John Ferree, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed executive director the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness. 
succeeds Franklin Foote, M.D., who 
resigned become commissioner 
for the State Connecticut. 

For the past eleven years, Dr. Ferree 
served with the American Heart Associa- 
tion director community service and 
education, and has been associate medical 
director since 1957. graduate Indiana 
University School Medicine, also 
received master public health degree 
from Johns Hopkins. Following private 
medical practice Indiana, served 
six years with the Indiana State Board 
Health, where was heaith 
sioner from 1940 1942. During World 
medical department the Navy. 
has also been associated with the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association and the 
National Health Council. 


Rev. Thomas Carroll has been ap- 
pointed the National Advisory Council 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U.S. Depart- 
ment Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The twelve-member Council reviews and 
makes recommendations concerning appli- 
cations the Office Vocational Reha- 
bilitation for federal grants for research 
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and demonstration projects the field 
rehabilitation disabled persons. 

Father Carroll director the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Boston, and 
St. Paul’s Rehabilitation Center, Newton, 
Massachusetts. also consultant the 
Central Office the Veterans Administra- 
tion the rehabilitation blind veterans, 
and during World War was consultant 
the Army problems and needs 
blinded servicemen. 

Among the retiring members Dr. 
Peter Salmon, executive director 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Dr. Salmon was one the 
original members the Council, which 
was authorized legislation 1954. 
Chairman Mary Switzer, director 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation. 


News Briefs 


Thomas Kennedy, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland, thirty-four-year-old World War 
veteran, received the Achievement Award 
the Blinded Veterans Association during 
the group’s annual convention August 
Miami Beach. Presentation was made 
Florida Council for the Blind, Tampa. 
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blinded veteran who has been especially 
outstanding his chosen field employ- 
ment and his adjustment daily living 
blind person. This year’s recipient re- 
turned from service the Marine Corps 
run $200 investment into general 
office supply company which grossed 
000 last year. Dawn’s Office Supply Com- 
pany, named for Mr. Kennedy’s Seeing 
Eye dog guide, one the largest 
its kind Baltimore. 

The Newman Prize $100 which ac- 
companies the award contributed an- 
nually Nathan Newman, New York 
businessman and long-time friend the 


BVA. 


Recreation Magazine, publication 
the National Recreation Association, has 


the Pennsylvania Working Home for the 
Blind, Philadelphia, died July Bryn 
Mawr Hospital. 

letter the New Outlook reporting 
his death, Robert Boston, public relations 
director the Working Home, described 
Mr. Barrett’s work and achievements: 


During fifteen years Earl’s wise counsel 
and tireless energies, the ancient Working Home 
underwent transformation. The buildings were 
restored physically, new departments were estab- 
lished, and services were broadened. Most im- 
portant, the well-being blind men and women 
was improved immeasurably because his work 
the fields training and rehabilitation, em- 
ployment, and legislation. 

was young man, and executive 
the South Pittsburgh Water Company, series 
accidents took the sight one eye and all but 
His first adjustment training took place the 
Pittsburgh Blind Association. 

The agency soon appointed him director 
sales for blind-made products and his success 
that position led his appointment executive 
director the Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind. 
From that position, came the Working 
Home the fifth supervisor since Hinman Hall, 

who founded the Home 1874. 

His first step was formalize the training 
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added two pages devoted articles 
and information pertaining the field 
recreation therapy for the ill and 
capped. announcing the new section, 
Dorothy Donaldson, editor, expressed 
terest receiving material this kind 
from persons the field work for 
the blind. 


its August issue, Time magazine 
announced that virus has finally been 
proved the cause trachoma. 
porting experiments with blind human 
volunteers, Britain’s Medical 
Council revealed that injection the 
suspect virus had induced the 
and that sulfadiazine, taken mouth, 
cured the infection. Results 
researchers hope developing preven 
tive vaccine. 


newly blinded men, which had been 
ducted informal and largely industrial 
basis since 1874, into accredited training and 
rehabilitation center. 
1953, was able take steps leading 
measure financial stability for the Working 
Home, and immediately sought broaden ser 
vices. The manufacturing departments the 
factory were enlarged, and for the first time 
services were extended blind women. The 
Philadelphia Committee for Prevention Blind 
ness merged with the Home, and its pioneer pre 
glaucoma screening service—were incorporated 
new department. 
Soon after, the legislation increasing the 
pension for blind persons was enacted into law. 
had been written and passed through 
Earl’s personal representation. 
1957, the Brush Department was opened. 
was equipped with modern, high-speed 
chinery and for the first time since 1885, when 
brushes were made hand, the working 
produced commercial and industrial brushes 
the factory. Describing the new department, 
commented, “The hardest day’s work man ever 
does day enforced idleness.” 
The following year, Earl opened the 
first low-vision center serve the estimated 
7,400 near-blind men, women and children 
Pennsylvania. 
Earl Barrett was man energy and great 
wisdom, worthy successor Hinman Hall, 
blind Civil War veteran who founded 
first industrial home. 
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